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BOSTON EVENING STREET SCENE. 

Mr. Homer has here drawn for us a spirited and graphic picture 
sketched at the corner of Brattle and Court Streets, in the early 
part of a fine evening. The locality will be readily identified. 
There is Holton’s shoe-store at the corner, and next to it, down 
Brattle Street, the famous oyster-house, where we have eaten 
many a supper in days gone by. Across the way, in Tremont 
Row, we see Cutting & Turner’s great daguerreotype establish- 
ment, F. A. Jones’s store, and other well-known places. The 
accessories are well managed. Here are a brace of omnibuses, 
without which the scene would have wanted one of its most pecu- 
liar features. On the sidewalk of Brattle Street is one of those 
pulling-machines, which measure a man’s strength to a fraction. 
A group is collected round one of Alvan Clark’s fine telescopes, 
in charge of a peripatetic astronomer, gazing at that same moon, 


“‘ whose orb the Tuscan artist views 
At evening from the top of Fiesole, 
Or in Dalgarno, to descry new lands, 
Rivers and mountains on her spotty shield.” 


Ladies and gentlemen promenading, newsboys vending their 


printed wares, complete the busy picture. The corner of Brattle 
and Court Streets is quite a busy place at early evening, before 
“nine at night” is pealed by the Old South bell. But the vitality 
of the quarter does not cease entirely with “nine at night ;” for in 
our habits, we Bostonians have improved upon, or degenerated 
from, our sober ancestors. Long after that solemn hour, the 
street before us rattles with returning Jehus ; for Sudbury Street, 
hard by, is the home of fast nags, and the terminus of dashing 
turnouts. Long after that hour, the doors of the Howard Athe- 
nseum, the National Theatre and the Boston Museum disgorge 
their motley crowds, a large proportion passing through this great 
thoroughfare. Long afterwards, too, may be heard the crack of a 
pistol from a neighboring gallery, or the click of billiard-balls 
from some saloon. All these things are modern innovations ; but 
after all, a broad space intervenes between the toils of the day, 
the relaxations of the evening, and the resumption of business 
and pleasure on another day. There are long hours when perfect 
stillness broods over the great city, broken only by the distant 
whistle and rumble of some ponderous freight train starting from 


ni 


one of our city stations. There is a certain old-fashioned quiet 
about Boston, even at noonday—certainly none of that feverish 
rush and turmoil which characterizes and intensifies the business 
movements of the great city of New York. The evening life of 
New York, too, is far more Parisian than the evening life of Bos- 
ton. There is a more zealous pursuit of pleasure, and more 
abandon, and more noise in its pursuit. There is less of English 
phlegm, and more of French vivacity. New York is almost a 
sleepless city, so large a portion of her population have thoroughly 
learned the art of turning night into day; and almost ere the roar 
of pleasure-carriages has died upon the ear, the rumbling of the 
market-carts commences, mingling with the clash of the ferry-bells 
and the rattling of the horse-cars. The bustle and gayety of an 
ordinary evening in New York quite equals that of a fete day 
evening in Boston, unless, indeed, it be the Fourth of July, when 
all the world are in the streets. Still, the streets of Boston fur- 
nish a good deal of incident and bustle of an evening, and many 
an interesting adventure follows the shades of twilight, ta give life 
and vivacity to nocturnal out-of-door existence. 
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THE MORMON’S DAUGHTER: 


—oR,— 
CAMP LIFE ACROSS THE PRAIRIES. 


A TRUE STORY OF OUR OWN REMARKABLE TIMES. 


[CONTINUED.] 


BY M. A. AVERY. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


‘* The river—it dashes and foams; 

It washes its sandy banks away, 

And the rushes and lilies no longer play 
On the breasts of the pure white stones.” 


At night long the wolves kept up the horrid din, and not till 
the light of day gladdened the earth did they slink away, probably 


“through fear of the bears and panthers, and the dismal sounds 


ceased. I slept some, notwithstanding the horrid din, and dreamed 
everything that was horrible. My bones ached from fatigue, cold 
and the confinement of my position, but I dared not leave my den 
till the sun was up and shining brightly around me. I sat up and 
looked out of my castle, ate my corn, dried berries and buffalo 
meat, re-packed my wallet in the neatest possible manner with the 
bear’s remains in one end of it, and then crawled out of my hiding- 
place. 

I found, as I expected, the ground torn up and trampled, and 
the white bones of the bear scattered around the spring ; and hay- 
ing now no hope that my horse would return to it, I slung my 
pack over my shoulder and set forth upon my journey on foot. 
Cautiously making my way through the low underbrush, I had 
advanced, perhaps, two miles, when I came to another green open- 
ing, wet and soft from the spring rains, and to my great joy, full 
of the fresh footprints of a horse, which I had no doubt was my 
own. 

I uttered an exclamation of joyful surprise, and then sounded 
the shrill whistle Casauko had once taught me, which was an- 
swered by alow neigh, and immediately afterwards I had the satis- 
faction of seeing him come from behind a rocky copse and ap- 
proach me with a joyful whinny of recognition. His tether was 
broken and gone, his saddle displaced, and his thong-bridle broken 
and hanging loosely upon the ground ; but all this was nothing to 
me, I was so glad to regain the noble beast himself. I quickly 
arranged his trappings, mounted him and rode on. About noon 
we emerged from the thick woods, upon a broken and hilly coun- 
try, and here we again stopped to rest. O, how I missed poor 
Pito then! It had been only a few hours since he had eaten my 
dinner, and consoled me in my loneliness, but it seemed an age to 
me since then. 

It was late in the afternoon when we came to the top of a bold 
bluff that overlooked a river valley, and here for the first time I 
saw a party of mounted Indians, sweeping over the hills the dis- 
tance of perhaps a mile. I was probably in the neighborhood of a 
camp, but whether of the one I sought, was very doubtful. As I 
halted, and continued to gaze upon the varying landscape, I sud- 
denly discovered a smoke, as from a number of lodges, beyond 
the opposite bank of the river, which was yet some distance to the 
south of us, and from the deep, sullen roar, evidently rolled over 
a rocky bed. 

The wind had changed during the afternoon, and was now blow- 
ing in loud, fitful gusts, whirling the dead leaves into little eddies, 
and then dying away in low murmurs. The heavens were over- 
shadowed by dull gray clouds, that grew darker and thicker every 
moment, and by the time we reached the bank of the river, it 
began to rain. The river was much larger than any I had yet 
crossed, with steep rocky banks, and evidently very deep and 
rapid. And it was at this time swollen by the spring rains and 
melting snows upon its upper tributaries, and lashed into tumbling 
waves and deep swells by the wind and the swift current, it dashed 
against the rocks in wreaths of white foam, presenting a very 
uninyiting spectacle to one who wished to cross it. 

I halted on the bank for some time, irresolute, and gazed on the 
surrounding country. The earth and rocks around me were bare 
and sterile, and the trees rather small and stunted ; the fine misty 
rain was cold and cutting, and night was rapidly coming on. I 
could discover no place that looked like a shelter for myself or 
horse, and probably beyond the river I should find both. And 
besides, by Sarettah’s descriptions, I judged that I must be in the 
vicinity of the place I was seeking. 

This thought decided me; and mustering up all my expiring 
courage, I secured my baggage tightly to the saddle, spoke kindly 
to my reluctant horse, and dashed into the swift current. For a 
few moments he breasted it manfully, and we got out near the 
middle of the stream, when he began to waver, and seemed inca- 
pable of resisting the strength of the rapid current. Then he 
grew frightened, and began to rear and plunge as the swift stream 
carried us onward, sometimes almost disappearing beneath the 
waves, and anon striking the rocks with his fore feet and rising 
far above them, while I kept my seat and cheered him with en- 
couraging words as long as I could, and then clung to his neck 
with the energy of despair, till I found he was sinking, when I let 
go and struck out boldly for the shore with all the strength of 
nerve that I possessed. 

Whether I should have gained it unaided I never knew, as my 
course was arrested by a blow on the head from a heavyStick of 
drift-wood, and I knew nothing more until I awoke to life and 
consciousness in a hunter’s lodge beyond the river. At first I 
gazed around, dreamily, with half-shut eyes, thinking myself in 


the lodge of Malulu; and after watching for a few moments the 
flickering shadows of the firelight upon the poles and skins over- 
head, and listening to the beating of the rain upon them, I thought 
I would turn over and sce why the fire was burning so brightly. 

I wondered, as I did so, why my head should ache and feel so 
heavy ; but much more I wondered to see the figure of a man 
bending over me, and several more between me and the bright 
blazing firelight. Much alarmed, I started up from the skin bed 
upon which I was lying, exclaiming : “O, what does this mean ?” 

“Do not be alarmed. You are with friends,” said a deep-toned 
voice near me. “You were taken, half-drowned, from the river, 
and are now safe from all danger.” 

“Thank Heaven! But where am I?” 

“In a hunter’s lodge, near the base of the Rocky Mountains.” 

“ And my horse—was he saved, too?” I asked, as a remem- 
brance of the past came back to me. 

“Yes; he gained the shore some distance down the stream, and 
was saved, with your baggage,” was the reply. “ And now, lady, 
let me persuade you to take a composing draught, and try to 
sleep. You are with those who will treat you kindly, and you 
need have no fear of us.” 

He then went to the fire, took a pitch knot and tin dipper of 
some kind of compound, and came back and presented it to me. 
As the light flashed over his countenance, I started back in sur- 
prise. I was sure I had seen it before, but where I could not at 
first recollect, so many images of the past crowded so quickly 
upon my mind. He noticed it, and smiled. 

“J was not mistaken, then; we have met before,” he said, with 
a keen, searching look. “I thought your face and form was one 
I should never forget.” 

“ But I never dreamed of meeting you again, and here,” I said. 

“Nor I you. But did I not tell you I was coming here ?” 

“Yes; but I supposed you jesting,” said I, wearily, as I sank 
back, exhausted, upon the soft skins, and almost fainting. 

Alarmed at my extreme paleness, he bent over me anxiously. 

“JT was thoughtless to keep you talking,” he said; “I should 
have known you were not strong enough. But try and sleep now, 
lady, in peace and security.” 

How could I sleep, I thought, in a lodge full of men? And 
yet with him I felt perfectly safe ; and before I was aware of it, 
the sudorific draught I had taken took effect, and I dropped off 
inte a sound slumber. 

When I awoke, the April sun was shining through the crevices 
of the lodge, and wondering why Malulu had allowed me to sleep 
so late, I rose up, before I became aware of the great change in 
my circumstances. But the curtain of blankets and skins, which 
the thoughtful delicacy of my hosts had hung around me while I 
slept, soon reminded me of the reality. I sat for some time, 
combing out my long tangled curls with my fingers, trying to 
recall the past and realize the present, and then I parted the cur- 
tain and looked out into the lodge. 

A bright fire was burning in the centre, before which was sus- 
pended a saddle of venison, whose savory odors filled the lodge ; 
while upon a rude platform a short distance off, a half-breed, who 
acted in the capacity of a cook and servant to the party, was 
arranging all the paraphernalia for a substantial meal. 

Being already dressed (as the hunters had not taken the liberty 
to divest me of my leathern garments, however dripping, but 
wrapped me up in blankets just as I was), I rose and walked out 
of the lodge, with a bow to the young semi-savage, smiling at my 
forlorn appearance, after the soaking I had received, and not a 
little ashamed of the figure I should cut in my Indian costume 
before a party of civilized gentlemen. For I was arrayed in a 
short, tight-fitting jacket of antelope skin, embroidered with beads 
and stained porcupine’s quills, with a belt, and skirt reaching 
half-way between the knee and ankle, trimmed to match, and orna- 
mented deer-skin leggins and moccasins. On my head I had 
worn a jaunty ermine cap, trimmed with eagle’s plumes ; but this 
I had lost in the river. 

I walked around long enough to discover that there were but 
four other lodges in the encampment, which was pleasantly locat- 
ed upon a small stream in a quiet valley, where it was sheltered 
from the winds, but still tolerably well situated for defence, in case 
of an attack from the natives. e 

Lhad been out but a short time, before my entertainers, who 
proved to be the two young gentlemen I had met in St. Louis, 
presented themselves to my view, smilingly bade me “ good-morn- 
ing,” and asked how I found myself after my accident. 

“Better than I could expect,” I replied. I was still rather 
weak and lame, and my head felt rather dizzy, but with my strong 
constitution, I thought I should soon be over it. 

They professed themselves much rejoiced that it was so, as they 
had feared for some time after I was taken from the river that I 
should never revive, or if I did, that I should be ill for a long 
time afterwards. 

“ But how came I out of the water?” I questioned. ‘I remem- 
ber nothing after being struck by the timber or something.” 

“Well, my friend and cousin here, Mr. Eugene Howard, took 
a regular ducking for your sake, while I, like a coward as I was, 
stood and looked on, trembling for the fate of my friend, and not 
a little angry withal, to think he would risk his life for a stranger, 
of whom we thought we knew nothing,” said the light-hearted 
Mr. Lynn Dover, with a smile. 

“An act for which he has my everlasting gratitude,” I said, 
with a look eloquent of thanks, if a look can be so. “ But you 
must have wondered, gentlemen, to find a lone white maiden in 
such a wild place as this.” 

“We certainly did,” said Howard, seriously, “though the mist 
and darkness prevented our recogniaing one of our own race, till 
you were rescued and brought to our lodge.” 


“A circumstance that adds much to the magnanimity of the 
act,” I said. ‘“ For one who will risk his life for a stranger, and 
one, too, of a despised race, must be a true philanthropist.” 

“No true man would hesitate in such a case,” he said, “ where 
he had faith in his own powers of endurance. And my friend 
here, who rates his courage at so low a figure, although he is no 
match for me in breasting a strong current, has in more than one 
instance, to my certain knowledge, risked his life in the cause of 
humanity. But our breakfast waits for us, and if you will ‘not 
despise our rude hunter’s fare, Miss Vernon, we should be happy 
to have you partake of it with us.” 

“My home has been in an Indian lodge quite long enough for 
me to acquire a relish for hunter’s fare, and I can fully appreciate 
the excellence of yours,” said I, smiling, as I walked into the 
lodge and glanced at the board, upon which was spread fish, flesh 
and fowl, of several varieties, with the addition, uncommon in that 
longitude, of hard bread and coffee. 

We took our seats upon the rude camp stools, and were soon 
engaged in a discussion of the merits of the feast, which did honor 
to the culinary skill of the half-breed. And before it was over, 
we were joined by three more of the party, to whom Dover pre- 
sented me, who had been out to visit their traps, and just returned. 

Ware, the eldest of the three, was a tall, long-sided, broad- 
shouldered man, with a large head, long nose and keen, searching 
gray eyes, in which there was usually a merry twinkle, though 
upon occasions they had an exceedingly fierce and determined 
expression ; but the general expression of his face was honest, 
frank and good-natured. He was dressed in a coarse gray hunt- 
ing-frock, with buck-skin belt, leggins and moccasins, and armed 
with a knife, rifle and tomahawk. His age might have been fifty. 
St. Croix, the next in age; was a small, dark, reserved French 
Canadian, of perhaps forty, similarly equipped with Ware; and 
Paine, a courageous young borderer, with a merry eye, and lively, 
fun-loving disposition, brought up the rear, and usually added 
something to the spirits of the group. 

“ What luck this morning, Mr. Ware?” said Dover. “Have 
the water rats run away with all your traps ?” 

“Not exactly, though the streams have risen so much that the 
traps were pretty deep under the water, and we caught no game,” 
he replied. 

“But we had better luck at the turkey pen,” laughed Paine, 
“for a whole flock of fools went in last night, to get out of the rain, 
but as usual, had not the wit to get out again.” 

They all took their seats at the board without ceremony, and 
did honor to Lapeed’s skill in cookery, by eating heartily, as well 
as giving an occasional searching glance to the new-comer, whose 
advent among them was not relished by the rude borderers, I 
imagined, though they showed it only by a sullen silence. I felt 
that my presence was a restraint to the whole party, though How- 
ard and Dover treated me with polite deference, and endeavored 
to make me feel at home. But I resolved to make the best of it, 
and though I felt more like crying than anything else, I endeay- 
ored to keep up the conversation, and restrained the tears. 

“ You seem to have quite a small party here,” I said, when the 
meal was over, “ while I had been led to expect that I might find 
a much larger one.” 

“Then you knew that we were here ?” said Howard, in surprise. 

“Not that you were here personally,” said I, smiling; “but I 
heard from the Indians, with whom I have been a prisoner for the 
last ten months, that there was a large encampment of whites and 
Indians somewhere in this region, and circumstances leading me 
to believe my life was in danger among them, I succeeded in mak- 
ing my escape, and by a journey of sixty or seventy miles through 
perils by water and perils by land, I have at last reached your 
camp, and thus far met with a hospitable reception. But I fear 
that I have already put you to much inconvenience, and that you 
will regret that I did not remain where I was, to drink the poison, 
sheathe the knife, or become the bride of a Crow chieftain,” said 
I, despondingly, as I thought I saw a cloud upon the brows of my 
entertainers, which led me to think I was not welcome. 

“Lady, we should be unworthy the name of man, unworthy to 
bear the image of our Creator, did we harbor a thought so base 
and ruffianly,” said Howard, earnestly. ‘And so faras I am 
concerned, I bid you a sincere welcome.” 

“ And I, too, welcome you,” said Ware. 

“ And I,” said Dover, eagerly. ‘ We shall consider your pres- 
ence an honor to our little camp,—be ready to do all in our 
power towards making your stay among us agreeable to yourself, 
and sacrifice our lives in your defence if it is necessary.” 

“ But we cannot conceal from you a fact from which your scru- 
pulous delicacy may revolt,” said Howard, very seriously, “and 
that is, that although we still number thirty men, both white and 
Indian, beside yourself, there is not a woman among us.” 

“But I am at least among honorable men and brothers, and I 
claim their protection,” I said, with tearful eyes and unsteady 
voice. 

“Which I at least shall be proud to accord,” said Howard. 
“Fear nothing from us. You shall be treated with all honor, and 
may command our lives and services if you wish.” J 

“T thank you with a full heart,” I said, “and I shall rely upon 
your honor and protection without a fear, I know the delicacy of 
our respegtive positions, but I do not intend to burthen you with 
scrupulous exactions, I know that a hunter’s lodge affords few 
of the comforts and conveniences of conventional society; but 
having become accustomed to such a mode of life, it will not 
shock my sensibilities, as it might have done a yearago. Allow 
me hunters’ fare, and as snug a corner in your lodge as I had last 
night, and I will be content.” 

“Or we might build you a lodge of your own,” suggested 
Dover. 
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“That would make you too much trouble,” I replied. 

“ The trouble is nothing ; but in case you should be followed by 
your Indian enemies, you might be safer here,” said Howard. 

“And I shall consider myself perfectly safe here, relying on the 
faith of honorable men. Nor is it needful that I become burthen- 
some, for I have learned to be useful since I left England, and can 
assist you in many ways.” 

“We do not ask it,” said Howard, with a look of pride. “Our 
sisters are our friends, but not our servants at home, and our sister 
of the hunters’ lodge must be the same to us.” 

“ Thank you for the title, but we will not quarrel on that point,” 
said I, smiling. ‘ But how comes it, my brothers, that the In- 
dians were so much deceived in your numbers ?” 

“O, as to that,” said Dover, “there has been a much larger 
party of the Delawares here, who departed two days ago for their 
own planting grounds, taking with them our trusty agent, and the 
fruits of our and their winter’s labors in skins and peltries, with 
all their women and children.” 

“Indeed! Then if I had only como a little sooner, I might 
have gone back with them to the white settlements. But do you 
intend spending the summer here ?” I asked. 

“No; we are going further west, and if you wish, Miss Ver- 
non, we can leave you at the Salt Lake, among your Mormon 
friends.” 

“No, no; any place but that,” said I, involuntarily. 

Howard and Dover both looked up at me in surprise, and the 
latter asked why I did not wish to join them. 

“ Because I fear Morton, the leader of our Mormon band, worse 
than the knives of the Upsarokas,” said I, excitedly. 

“ But your father, Miss Vernon?” suggested Howard, eagerly. 

“ Alas! if living, he is probably still in Morton’s power. But, 
of course, I know nothing of their fate since I left them, or 
whether they ever reached Utah in safety, for I was captured 
before they crossed the mountains.” 

“Indeed! But were you alone?” 

“T was; and probably my friends never knew the fate that befell 
me, and, perhaps, think me dead.” 

Somehow a feeling I could not explain sealed my lips upon my 
Mormon experiences. I could not bear to expose the blindness, 
cruelty and folly of my own father, in connection with Morton and 
myself, though it would, perhaps, have been better if Ihad. I 
told them of my late Indian experiences and my adventures with 
the bear, but upon the others I was silent. The hunters had all 
sat listening with apparent interest to our conversation till now, 
but thinking I might be in the way of their enjoyment, and plan- 
ning for their business, I got up and walked out of the lodge, to 
view the surrounding scenery. 


The five little lodges were planted beneath a ledge of rocks, 
beside the stream, in such a way as to break off the wind and 
make the situation very pleasant. From the door of one a tall 
Indian was looking forth, but with this exception, the inmates 
were invisible. Their animals were browsing upon the shrubs 
and short green grass in the valley below, and among them I soon 
discovered my own noble chestnut. I walked down towards them, 
and giving the requisite signal, he came prancing towards me, 
evidently much rejoiced to find that I was still in the land of the 
living. I stroked his silky mane, gave him some short green 
herbs I had gathered, and spoke to him kindly. 

“ Poor fellow ! we have had a hard race together,” I said, “and 
I fear our troubles are not yet ended. But we will rest while we 
may, and then go, we know not whither.” 

“ That is a very fine animal, lady,” said a deep-toned, musical 
voice near me, and I turned to find Howard by my side. 

“Yes, handsome and light-spirited, but gentle as a lamb to 
those he loves. The Upsaroka chieftain valued him highly, and 
will not thank me for taking him off.” 

“ But he might, if your leaving should be the means of saving 
his life from the tomahawk of his rival, and restoring peace to his 
unhappy household.” 

“Yes, and I think it were better for me to leave, even if I had 
died on the way, than remain, and accept of any fate that could 
befall me there.” 

“Tt certainly was ; but I thank God that you have escaped with 
life, Miss Vernon.” 

“ Perhaps to be reserved for a fate quite as terrible,” I said, as 
I thought of Morton. 

“T trust not, and be assured that whatever power or influence I 
possess, shall be exerted to ward off all dangers from your path 
at present, and restore you to your friends and civilized society 
hereafter.” 

“T do not doubt your good will, Mr. Howard, but you must 
acknowledge that we have much toil and danger to pass through 
before that can be accomplished.” 

“ Of course ; but you, who have bravely faced death in so many 

vforms, can be no coward, and should look forward to a happy 
future now with cheering hope.” 

* “There are reasons why I look forward only to a future that is 
cold, dark and dreary,” said I, sadly ; “for the brightest hopes of 
my life were scattered to the winds long ago.” 

“How long ago?” he said, with a pained look of inquiry. 
“ Before we first met in St. Louis ?” 

“No, no. I was free and happy then, compared with what I 
am now. Since then, I have known too many bitter trials for my 
own happiness. I wish to forget them, but cannot, they are so 
deeply graven on my memory,” said I, mournfully. 

Howard looked as if he wished to read what they were in my 
eyes ; but I turned them away to hide the gathering tears, and 
seeing that the subject pained me, he changed it to another. 

“My friend told you, Miss Vernon,” he said, “ that we were 
going further west, and it is due to you that the subject should be 


explained. Perhaps you already know that reports reached the 
States, last year, of great gold discoveries in California, which is 
situated in the western coast of America.” 

“Yes, I heard of them while in St. Louis, but little credit was 
attached to them then,” I replied. 

“ Well, they have since proved to be true, and large numbers of 
young men have gone, and are going there, to seek to better their 
fortunes. And among others, Dover and I made our arrange- 
ments before leaving St. Louis, in the fall, that after spending the 
winter here, in hunting and trapping, we would join the first train 
that came across the country from St. Louis, in the spring, and 
try our fortunes, tog in this land of gold.” 

“ And must I be a burthen to you in this perilous enterprise ?” 
I questioned. 

“A burthen? No. A friend and sister, if you will, but no in- 
cumbrance,” said he, quickly. ‘ But you shall have a choice, 
Miss Vernon,—to go back to the States with Ware and his twenty 
Delawares, or keep on with us to Utah and California.” 

“T will think of it. But you must allow that I am very singu- 
larly situated, and ought not to decide hastily. All the friends 
upon whom I could rely are in England, and most of them turned 
the cold shoulder to us when my father lost his title and estates 
by the arrival from India of an heir, who had long been supposed 
to be dead. And for that reason, I had much rather fill some 
menial station here than go there, to become a poor, despised 
dependent upon my proud relations. When we left England, my 
father had several thousand pounds, the remains of a large for- 
tune, but I have every reason to suppose that the most of it was 
squandered before I left him, upon the expenses and outfit of the 
Mormon train, by the advice of its wily leader. So you see that 
on every hand I am as it were friendless and penniless, though 
sprung from one of the noblest families in England. I am proud 
of my descent from a noble line of ancestry, but I have none of 
that false pride that would throw me a useless burthen upon 
others, and prevent my exerting the faculties God has given me, 
and I intend as soon as I reach civilized society, if I ever do, to 
seek some employment by which I can gain a livelihood.” 

Howard looked upon me with surprise, and, perhaps, admiration. 


“Miss Vernon,” he said, “ you have just spoken my exact sen- 
timents. I am myself a younger son of a noble family, and being 
unwilling to marry a rich heiress, for whom Ieared nothing, as 
my father wished, and feeling myself unfitted both by nature and 
inclination to fill the post of a poor clergyman, and detesting the 
stern slavery of a life in the English army or navy—the only posts 
I could fill with credit to my family there, I resolved that I would 
take the small allowance that was justly mine, and come to the 
New World to better my fortunes, instead of burthening my rela- 
tives with my support at home. So you sce that we are equal in 
our claims upon the world.” 

“Tn all but that small allowance ; there you have the advantage 
of me. But what do you intend to do in this modern Utopia ?” 

“T cannot decide till I get to the end of my journey ; perhaps 
dig up the earth and wash out the shining particles,” said he, 
smiling. 

“ And I could cook your dinner while you were about it,” I 
rejoined, smilingly. ‘ But what else do you suppose I could do 
in a place like that, with nothing but a good education to back 
me?” 

“©, you would find chances enough for employment, where 
women are said to be at such a premium that some would give a 
round sum for the sight of one,” said he, laughing. 

“ Well, I think I should rather work than exhibit, especially in 
this costume,” said I, coloring. 

“The costume is becoming to you, or you to the costume; so 
do not blush for what it is at present out of your power to reme- 
dy,” said he, more seriously. 

“Thank you for the compliment, but I think it more becoming 
to an Indian maiden than a white one, though I am rather proud 
of it on the whole, as it is the first exhibition of my skill in the 
art of dress-making.” 

“Indeed! You must have made some improvements upon 
your Indian model, I think, as I never saw one upon a native 
ornamented in such a style of elegance.” 

We were soon after joined by Dover, and the conversation was 
turned to other subjects, and when I thought sufficient time had 
elapsed for the eating and smoking of the borderers, we returned 
to the lodge. But they were still there, Ware and the Canadian 
still smoking, though they took their pipes from their mouths out 
of courtesy to me, when we entered. I was rather surprised than 
otherwise at this mark of politeness from them, but I resolved to 
set them at their ease at once. 

“My friends,” I said, “you all know the circumstances of my 
introduction among you, and also that I may for some time be a 
trespasser upon your hospitality. I know the circumstances are 
of peculiar delicacy, but I wish you to understand that I do not 
wish to encroach unnecessarily upon your comforts or peculiar 
habits of living. Ihave become accustomed to the privations of 
an Indian lodge, and it would be preposterous in me to attempt 
playing the lady here to make you all uncomfortable. I wish you 
all to receive and treat me as a sister, and I shall take no offence 
if you eat, drink, smoke or sleep in my presence. And smoking 
especially is not disagreeable to me, My father always indulged 
in it, and I know it is one of the hunter’s greatest enjoyments, 
after his meal, or the toils of the day are over. So please resume 
your pipes, brethren, and enjoy life while you may.” 

The old hunter and guide immediately rose, and extending his 
hard brown hand, grasped mine warmly. 

“Young woman,” he said, “by that lucky speech you have 
made a conquest of the old hunter’s heart, whatever you may 
have done to these young ones,” pointing to his companions. “I 


will confess to you that I was none too well pleased with the idea 
of entertaining a proud lady in our little shantie, who would, I 
thought, turn up her nose at every breath of smoke, steam and 
dirt, and keep us all uncomfortable with her grand ways. But I 
see that I misjudged the pretty creature, boys,” said he, turning 
to his companions, “and that she isn’t a bit prouder than my own 
sweet sister, who made my father’s log-cabin so pleasant years 
agone upon the banks of the Ohio. And now, young woman,” 
he added, turning back to me, “I can give you a more hearty wel- 
come than I did at first, and if you want a bold, true heart and a 
strong arm to defend you, they are at your service.” 

“Thank you,” I said, much affected by the old hunter’s ap- 
parent sincerity, “and I am very sure I could not find a truer or 
more reliable one if I searched the world over.” 

“ By the way, that all sounds very romantic, don’t it, though ?”’ 
said Dover to Paine, with a sly laugh. “Talk of making con- 
quests of old hunters’ hearts! Mr. Ware, you are setting bad 
examples to us young fellows,” said he, in a louder tone. 

“If you never follow any worse than what I set, you will pass 
muster,” said Ware, as he settled back in his seat and resumed 
his pipe, an example that was followed by some of his companions ; 
while I, somewhat abashed by the awkwardness of my position, 
retired to my room, and began to unpack my wallet, which had 
been brought in the night before, but overlooked till now. I found 
my Indian finery in much better condition than I expected, and 
while I was brushing up and repairing it, the hunters went about 
their daily business. 

Three days after my arrival, as I was walking out alone in the 
neighborhood of the camp, my attention was attracted by a slight 
rustling in the bushes near me, but thinking it occasioned by some 
bird or small animal, I resumed my musing. Suddenly I was 
startled from my reverie by the grasp of strong arms around me. 
I was lifted from my feet, a hand was placed over my mouth, after 
one wild shriek, and I was carried rapidly towards the river. Ter- 
rified almost out of my senses, I looked up, to find myself in the 
arms of the dreaded Tallanedo. He was alone, but I knew that 
he must have comrades, or he would never have dared to come 
sO near our camp, and probably they had been lurking around it 
several days. . 

As these thoughts rushed through my brain, I struggled with all 
my might to free myself, but in vain. He held me with the grasp 
of a vice. I could not cry out again, or hardly breathe, from the 
pressure of his gigantic hand upon my nose and lips, and I was 
about to give up through terror and despair, when the sharp crack 
of a rifle sounded on my ear. My captor’s right arm fell nerve- 
less by his side, as he uttered a suppressed groan, and I fell, half 
fainting, to the ground. With his other hand he seized me again, 
and raised me from the earth, but as he looked back after his pur- 
suers, I writhed myself from his grasp and fled. As I did so, I 
felt a sharp sting in my left arm, but it did not arrest my flight, 
and not till I sunk down at the door of our lodge, bleeding and 
exhausted, did I know that I was badly wounded. 


Knowing now by the sharp reports of the guns that a combat 
was in progress between my friends and enemies, I ran cautioug- 
ly up the steep bank, and waited for a long time, in breathless 
suspense, deeply anxious for the result. At last the hunters ap- 
peared, with their hands full of booty, and then for the first time 
I was made aware that our camp had been visited and robbed by 
Tallanedo’s party while he was engaged in abducting me. 

Both Howard and Dover had gone out hunting that day with 
the Delawares, leaving Ware and the others to guard me and the 
camp ; but hearing the call of wild turkeys in the woods, not long 
after I went out, they were drawn out for a shot, and for once left 
the lodges tenantless. These sounds, they had no doubt, were 
made by the Indian scouts to lure them away, while the rest of the 
party plundered the lodges, and but for my first wild shriek, they 
would have been successful. They heard it, as they were listen- 
ing intently for game, and at once suspecting the artifice, they 
hastily followed the direction of the sound, and were just in time 
to save me. The rest of the hunters, startled by the report of 
Ware’s rifle, came home just in time to pursue the flying fugitives. 
Finding they were pursued, however, they dropped their booty, 
made for the river, and got off in the boats before they could come 
up with them, and the hunters had the mortification of seeing 
them flying over the hills upon the backs of swift horses, upon 
the other side. 

Their party was so small, and evidently disabled with wounds, 
that we had little fear of their return, and I, at least, could not be 
sufficiently thankful that it was no worse. My arm was sorely 
wounded by the hatchet Tallanedo threw after me, but under the 
care of Ware, my kind friend and deliverer, it healed very soon. 

“ You’re an oncommon courageous woman, and I glory in your 
spunk,” he said, while sewing up the wound. “ Most femenines 
would have fainted at this little operation; nor would they had 
the wit to get away from that onmannered red-skin, and I guess 
all on ’em would have winced to come down upon the back of a 
grizzly, or put a knife through his heart. I tell ye what ’tis, boys, 
if I could have found such a gal when I was young, I wouldn’t 
have led the lonely life I have. But I’m an old man now,” he 
added, with a sigh. 

“Not at all; you’re just in your prime, Mr. Ware, and there’s 
no knowing what good luck is in store for you,” said Dover, with 
a light laugh and merry twinkle to his eye, which was somewhat 
restrained by Howard’s seriousness, though for some time he con- 
tinued his light badinage. 

From the first day I came among them, I was treated with the 
greatest respect by the whole party. But it was a strange life to 
live—a lone maiden among a band of thirty men, most of them 
savages. And yet I experienced little inconvenience, except in 
thought. They enlarged the lodge, and my snug apartment, with 
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its wall of skins, was as much my own as any I had ever occu- 
pied. I had not a doubt of the honor of my companions, any 
one of whom I believe would have perilled his life for me, and if 
it had been otherwise, I had few alternatives to choose from. 

Mr. Ware, the guide and leader of the party, though a rough, 
uneducated man, had naturally a strong mind and retentive 
memory, which was stored with a thousand anecdotes of forest 
life and Indian adventure. He was well acquainted with the his- 
tory and characteristics of all the Indian tribes between the Mis- 
sissippi and the Rocky Mountains, and had several times been a 
prisoner among them ; and as he had the peculiar gift of commu- 
nicating his ideas in strong, terse language, I was always deeply 
interested in his recitals and indebted to him for many pleasant 
hours. 

The taciturn Canadian was delighted when I spoke to him in 
his native French language. Lapeed, the half-breed, was always 
civil and respectful, and so was the good-natured Paine. But it 
was Howard and Dover who were most truly my companions. 
Dover, though possessed of less depth and strength of character 
than his friend, was yet warm-hearted, lively, versatile and agree- 
able, and in fact a very kind and genial companion. While his 
cousin, with the stamp of a stronger intellect upon his brow, had 
so much that was proud, dignified and commanding in his looks 
and air, and was usually so grave, reserved, thoughtful and taci- 
turn in his manners, that he sometimes awed unintentionally where 
he would win. Those who understood him and knew him best, 
might love—ay, worship him ; but never was he one to win the 
general love and admiration of the world, like his genial and 
warm-hearted friend. And thus it ever is with the grave and un- 
bending. Their hearts may be as warm, their sympathies as 
active and philanthropic, their feelings more acute, and their pas- 
sions and affections much stronger, and yet the world will never 
give them credit for a tithe of those perfections attributed to those 
of a lighter character. 

Such being the character of my most intimate companions, it is 
not strange that after a few days spent in their society, I found 
myself upon much more friendly terms with Dover than his 
darker and more reserved companion. With him I could sing or 
converse, in a lively and gossiping style, without a fear of expos- 
ing my ifnorance, or trespassing upon some established rule of 
etiquette—a fear I often felt in conversing with his dignified and 
more highly-polished cousin. And Dover would ask me to ride 
or walk with him, to visit some beautiful spot, or to join in some 
pleasurable amusement, in such a friendly, brotherly way that I 
could not refuse, and accompanied him with apparent pleasure ; 
while if;Howard did the same thing, I felt embarrassed and almost 
afraid, and he, perhaps, thought I accompanied him unwillingly. 
I tried to overcome this feeling, but it would come and exhibit 
itself, while day by day he treated me with greater formality, and 
grew more reserved and distant, and less attentive to my wishes? 

But in spite of all this, I thought of him continually, and often 
wept in secret over the idea that I had offended him by my light- 
hearted acceptance of his cousin’s kindly-offered attentions. I 
felt sorry to do this, because I now considered them almost the 
only friends I had on earth, and also because I did not believe 
either of them had any serious intentions regarding me, as there 
was nothing lover-like in their attentions. I certainly hoped they 
had not, I said to myself; for was I not a wife already *—the wife 
of a hateful monster, and should I not be committing a crime to 
encourage any man’s attentions? I thought ‘bo, and the longer I 
remained with them, the more unhappy I grew at the thought of 
that dreadful enthralment, of which I began to regret, after a time, 
that I had not told them at the first. For in keeping that a secret, 
had I not palmed myself off upon them for what I was not—even 
in name? For if I was in reality Morton’s wife, my name was 
not Vernon, as I had allowed them to call me, and they might 
justly reproach me for the deception when they ascertained the 
trath 


This thought, as well as the consciousness that I, a wife already, 
was, in spite of all my good resolutions, allowing my thoughts to 
dwell upon one who could never be aught to me but a cold and 
distant acquaintance, troubled my conscience not a little, and 
made it more difficult for me to explain what I should frankly 
have told them at first. 

We talked of a hundred other things, but knowing that from 
some cause the subject was painful to me, they seldom spoke of 
the Mormons, and this delicacy on their part made it more diffi- 
cult for me to explain my position. They saw that I grew unhap- 
py, and Dover laughingly said I was homesick, or sick of their 
company—an imputation I tacitly allowed, by not otherwise ex- 
plaining it. Thinking thus, he redoubled his attentions, to amuse 
and occupy my mind, and keep me, as he said, from running away 
from them, as I had from the Indians. 

Howard still treated me with respect and scrupulous politeness, 
and talked to me in his calm, dignified way upon many subjects ; 
but there was nothing now in his manner approaching to warmth 
or familiarity, or the earnest friendliness with which he had at first 
received me. 

But the weeks passed away one after another, and the time soon 
came round when the train from St. Louis was daily expected. 
The packages of skins and traps were all put up, in readiness for 
transportation home, and everything was prepared for a hasty 
departure, after which little was done except eating, smoking and 
foraging for the daily wants of the little camp. My mind was 
now in a state of unusual agitation about the choice I should 
make as to my own destination. And one pleasant afternoon, I 
walked out to the top of a neighboring cliff, where there was a 
natural seat in the solid rock, overhung with trees and vines, 
cushioned with soft moss, and commanding an extensive prospect 
of beautiful and romantic scenery, that I might, undisturbed, 


think over the difficulties of my position, and lay my plans for 
the future. 

I took the familiar seat, which I had often before occupied with 
one or the other of my new friends, and which overlooked the 
camp, and began to question myself seriously. Should I go back 
to St. Louis with Ware and the Indians, and try to find employ- 
ment among civilized people? go on to Utah to seek my poor lost 
father, and again put myself in Morton’s power? or follow the 
fortunes of a band of emigrants, to meet whatever uncertain fate 
should befall me in the land of gold, with these friends of a day, 
upon whom I had no real claims but the common ones of humani- 
ty, and to whom I felt very sure my presence must be burdensome ? 

These were the questions I asked myself, afl in either case I 
felt the bitter conviction that I must be a trespasser upon the 
bounty of others, with no present prospect of repaying the debt, 
which was a galling thought to one of my independent nature. 
That it should seem much more reasonable to my entertainers that 
I should wish to go on to the nearest white settlement to seck my 
own father—the nearest relation I had in the world,—I could not 
doubt. And what sufficient reason had I ever given them for not 
doing so? None. But I must do so now, to escape the imputa- 
tion of imprudence, if I followed the fortunes of either party of 
these men, upon whom I had such slender claims. 

“O that Ihad done so at first!” I mentally exclaimed ; “it 
would not have been half so humiliating as now.” And bursting 
into a passion of tears I could no longer repress, I laid my head 
down upon the mossy rock, and freely gave way to the storm. 
When it had subsided—as all storms must,—I raised my head, 
and started, to find Howard beside me, gazing upon me sadly 
and mournfully. 


CHAPTER IX. 


“Though a voice that is gayer, with musical tone, 
Has been murmuring love-lays to thine, 

Yet a heart than mine truer, more wholly thine own, 
Its worship ne'er laid at thy shrine.” 

“Miss Vernon,” he said, in a tenderer tone than I had heard 
him use of late, “you are unhappy. Will you allow me to sym- 
pathize with you in your griefs, or do you scorn the sympathy of 
one whose feelings you do not understand ?” 

“T scorn no one’s sympathy,” I replied, “and least of all that 
of one who risked his life for my own, and has since treated me 
with kindness and consideration. While I live I can but feel for 
him the truest gratitude and the highest esteem, and if my trou- 
bles were such as could be mitigated or relieved—” I hesitated, 
and he added in a severe tone: 

“T should not be the one to whom you would apply for a reme- 
dy. But will you, at least, tell me whether there are others besides 
those I already know ?” 

“The worst are unknown to you,” I replied. “ But why trou- 
ble those who have already been sufficiently plagued with me, 
with griefs they cannot remedy ?” 

“As you will,” said he, coldly and distantly. “But, Miss 
Vernon, you know the time has come when it will be necessary 
for you to decide upon your future course. The train will now, 
probably, be along in a few days, and we must be ready to leave 
at short notice. Will you be the companion of our journey, or 
run the risk of travelling a thousand miles or more through a 
hostile Indian country with Ware and his trusty Delawares ?”’ 

The cold chilling look and unsympathizing tone by which these 
remarks were accompanied, decided me upon the instant. 

“T think I will even run the risk,” said I, firmly, “and go with 
Ware and his savages, if they will accept of my company.” 

“What! and leave Dover, your chosen friend and protector ?” 
said he, with a tone and look of surprise. “ Surely he will never 
consent to it.” 

“ Dover is no chosen protector of mine,” said I, calmly. “ He 
has treated me with a brother’s generous kindness, and striven by 
every means in his power to amuse and occupy my mind, that I 
might not feel the loneliness and discomforts of my isolated posi- 
tion too keenly, and for this I am sincerely grateful. But that he 
has had a thought beyond this, Ido not believe, and that I have 
chosen him in preference to those who had stronger claims upon 
my regard, I know is untrue,” said I earnestly. 

“Is it possible, then, that I have been all this time blinded and 
deceived ?” said he, eagerly; “ that I had really no cause for my 
churlishness, in withdrawing those kind and delicate attentions 
that were due to a stranger guest, because I thought they were not 
as welcome as those of my volatile cousin ?—that I have myself 
created this coldness and distance between us that has been so 
extremely painful, at least to me? ‘Tell me truly, Miss Vernon,” 
he added, with a look that made me tremble—for him—for myself. 

“T hardly know myself,” I said, in an unsteady, broken voice. 
“That I have been keenly sensible to the coldness and distance, 
I must confess ; but I supposed I had offended you in some way, 
or worn out my welcome. I could not well refuse your cousin’s 
fraternal and kindly-offered attentions, and if you chose to with- 
hold yours, it was not my business to complain of the neglect. 
And knowing, too, as I did, that I could not with honor receive 
any but those of a fraternal character, I did not receive that plea- 
sure from any that I should, had I been free and differently 
situated.” 

“ What do you mean ?” he said, in a tone of alarm. 

“T mean that I am already a wife—the wife of a satanic Mor- 
mon elder,” I said, with a pale cheek and quivering lip, “ and as 
such, am not at liberty to receive particular attentions from any 
man.” 

“ Already a wife? Why did you not tell me this before ?” said 
he, starting to his feet and fiercely grasping my arm, with a face 
pale as marble. “ Why, if you were a wife, have you day after 


day cast about me the spell of a passion that has enthralled me 
with bands stronger than chains of brass or fetters of iron ?—why, 
if already a wife, did you allow Dover and I to think otherwise, 
and, perhaps, incur the life-long misery of an unrequited 
affection ?” 

I grew pale as death, and trembled in every limb, at this exhi- 
bition of the agony I had unintentionally caused to a noble heart. 
And when, overcome with emotion, he sunk with a groan of an- 
guish upon the seat beside me, and covered his face with his 
hands, I could not resist the impulse to kneel before him, to beg 
for that forgiveness I felt that I had no right to expect. 

“O forgive, and believe me, Eugene Howard, when I say that I 
never dreamed that I had awakened such passions in your bosom, 
or could do so! It was wrong to allow you to be deceived, and I 
have deeply regretted it for some time, but I never imagined it 
could lead to such serious consequences. I had no right to ex- 
pect that I, a poor, lost Mormon’s child, could win the hearts of 
such men as you and Dover; and from you especially I had no 
reason to imagine such a thing, when from the first week of our 
acquaintance you have treated me with uniform coldness and 
indifference. I told you at first that I was not free,—that the 
brightest hopes of my life were gone forever,—that I looked for- 
ward only to a cold, joyless and dreary life, which was true. But 
forcibly wedded as I was, to a man I abhorred, through the influ- 
ence of my own dear but insane father, I could not bear to blister 
my lips with the horrid recital; and the longer I remained here, 
the more difficult it became to me to disclose the truth. You both 
professed to receive and treat me as a sister, and Dover, I had 
soon reason to believe, admired another more than me; and if he 
had not, I had not sufficient faith in my own attractions to believe, 
that in the short time I should remain here I should win more 
than a sisterly regard from him, and from your cold heart, as I 
then thought it, I much less expected it. But if it is so, O forgive 
the unintentional wrong, and restore me once more to your 
brotherly regard,” said I, pleadingly. 

“Brother!” said he, scornfully, as he raised me up from my 
kneeling posture. “I cannot be a brother to you, with this wild 
passion burning my brain and searing my heart. I have been 
called calm, cold and apathetic with regard to your sex, and I was 
so till I met with you, Selina Vernon—for I will call you so. I 
knew little and believed less in the strength and power of that 
passion which is now to become the bane of my life, and to in- 
dulge which were now a crime. But I must and will triumph 
over this weakness. I know that it was myself, and not you, that 
was to blame. You have never asked for our attentions, by word 
or look, or sought to inspire me with aught but a friendly regard. 
O, forgive my mad accusations, and I will again be your friend, 
as far as I have the power,” said he, humbly. 

I wept silently, as I gave him my hand, in token of forgiveness, 
and then asking him to be seated, I said, in a trembling tone: 

“ As you have been pleased to honor me with your regard, I 
think it due to you that I relate the cause of all my present trou- 
bles, if you wish it, Mr. Howard.” j 

“O, I have always longed to know it, and I shall consider it a 
token of reconciliation between us if you will tell me,” he said, 
with a look of unmistakable interest. 


Thus encouraged, I began and related my whole Mormon ex- 
periences, and if ever I had an eager listener, it was then. His 
occasional expressions of abhorrence and contempt were almost 
startling, as I proceeded ; and when I came to the scene in the 
cavern, where I was compelled to become Morton’s wife, he fairly 
trembled with excitement till the end ; when, after a few moments 
of deep thought, a sudden light flashed into his dark beaming 
eyes, as he turned them upon my tear-stained face, and such a 
smile rippled over his own as made it absolutely beautifal, as he 
grasped my hand, and said : 

“O, thank God that it is no worse,—that you were not com- 
pelled to fulfil that blasphemous marriage vow! Why, do you 
not know that it is not binding upon you in the least !—that no 
law, human or divine, would sanction such a compulsory marriage 
as that, even were the ceremony performed by those having the 
civil or religious power to marry legally, which these impostors 
have not? Why, it is no more binding than an Indian pow-wow, 
or the fictitious ceremonies of the theatre,” said he, joyfully. 

“ But my father—had he not the power to dispose of me as he 
pleased ?” said I, excitedly. 

“He might have in some cases, but not in this; for did you not 
say that you were eighteen that very day ?” 

“ Yes, it was my birthday morning.” 

“ Well, that saves you, if nothing else could ; for by the laws ot 
the United States, which rule over this territory, every woman is 
emancipated from the control of her parents at that age, and can- 
not be compelled to marry against her own will.” 

““O, if this should be true! If this should be true, what a hor- 
rible burden it would take from my heart!” said I, agitatedly. 

“ And it is true ; O, believe that it is, and allow yourself to feel * 
once more that freedom and peace of mind to which you must » 
have been so long a stranger,” said he, earnestly, 

“ Forgive me if I still doubt,” I said, with a tone and feeling of ® 
bewilderment; “for I have been so long accustomed to consider 
myself bound by these hateful ties that I cannot get rid of the bur. 
den at once, or feel as if perfect freedom could be real.” 

“O, snap them asunder at once,” said he, smilingly, as the light 
of hope and joy shone once more in his countenance, “and allow 
me to see how you will feel and act, unburthened by their blight- 
ing influence.” 

“O, I could rise and fly, and sing all day long like yonder 
robin, were I sure it were so! But then, my poor father! a re- 
membrance of his sad fate must forever cloud all my enjoyments,” 
said I, sadly. 
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* And can you still love one who treated you so unkindly and 
cruelly ?” he questioned. 

“Ts he not my father still,” I replied, “and do I not remember 
all his forbearing love and kindness to his wayward child ere dis- 
ease and trouble made him a monomaniac ?” 

“And will you now go and seek him, rdless of conse- 
quences, or return with Ware to St Louis?” he said, with a 
searching look. 

“ Knowing now all the circumstances, what would you doif you 
were in my place ?” I asked, looking up inquiringly. 

“To not ask my advice, unless you can return the fond, passion- 
ate love I feel for you, for I am not a fit person to give it,” he 
said, with an eager look. 

My eyelids drooped beneath that searching gaze ; my face crim- 
soned, and I turned away and covered it with my hands; for how 
could I tell him that I had thought of him from the first day of 
our meeting—that I had learned to love, and worship, and at last 
to fear him, in spite of the marriage vow by which I had thought 
myself bound to another,—that I had longed for his love and sym- 
pathy, and yet condemned myself continually for the sinfulness of 
the wish ? 

“Do not fear to tell me that I have no hope,—that you love 
Dover, or some one else, better than me, for I can bear it now,” 
he said, mournfully, but firmly. 

“But if I do not?” 


“O, tell me so at once, honestly and truly, and relieve me from 
this terrible suspense,” said he, excitedly, as he took the shielding 
hands from my blushing face. 

“ Well, then, I like Dover, as a friend, for he is kind and genial, 
and I have no preference for any one else—” 

“ Not even for me? O, Miss Vernon, if you are free—if you 
love no one else, may I not hope to inspire you with a feeling kin- 
dred to my own, or is it impossible ¢” 

“ You have already done so,” said I, trembling. ‘I could love 
you fondly and truly if—if I dared.” 

“ And why will you not dare to do so?” said he, eagerly. . 

“1 may not, after all, be free, and besides, have you not treated 
me so coldly and chillingly as to make me fear you, even while 
my heart was full of a wild love it dared not cherish, thinking it 
unreturned, as well as a deadly sin ?” 

“ But itis nota deadly sin. No tribunal on earth would say that 
you were wedded, but a Mormon one, and you are free to bestow 
= affections where you please. And O, dear Selina, ae heart 

as been thirsting for your love and fond companionship through 
all these gloomy days of estrangement, however cold and reserved 
I may have seemed to you. May I believe that it is not in vain, 
and that you will hereafter become the beloved companion of my 
earthly pilgrimage ¢” 

I looked up earnestly and inquiringly into his eloquent face, 
g nothing there but love, honesty, truth and nobleness, 


“ And you are willing, Eugene Howard, to take me in all my 
poverty and nothingness, without doubting my honor or truth, 
when in reality you know nothing about me but what I have told 

ou?” 

“Tam. There is no guile in = sweet innocent face, nothing 
but truthfulness and purity in those eloquent eyes that are now 
looking so searchingly yet lovingly into mine. Yes, I can trust 

; will you not me, my beloved ?” 

“T will, God helping me,” said I, solemnly, “and I know that 
in you I shall not be deceived. But you will assist me in finding 
my poor father, and never despise me or him for our connection 
with the Mormons?” I asked. 

“T cannot live without you, my beloved, and any terms you 
- dictate shall be acceded to.” 

‘or some time we were silent; our hearts were too full for 
words, and then he said: 

“Does it seem strange to you that I should love you so? It 
does to myself. From the day we first met near St. Louis, I have 
thought of you continually, and lamented in secret that you were 
lost tome. I felt from the first as if you belonged to me,—as if 
you were the other half of myself, and as if I could never find 
another to fill your place in my heart if I lost you. With this 
idea, I agreed to join this emigrant band, who were to take the 
Mormon city in their route, that I might, if possible, find you, or 


. at least ascertain your fate. But when we unexpectedly came in 


CINDERELLA. 

The fairy tale of “Cinderella and the Little Glass Slipper ” is 
the delight of all children whose parents wisely allow them to cul- 
tivate their imaginations by reading fairy stories, and perhaps in 
the whole repertory of such romances, there is no one that makes 
a more vivid impression. The lesson of punctuality and obedience 
taught by the fairy to Cinderella, when she has outstaid her time 
at the prince’s ball, produces a wonderful effect upon youthful 
minds. Her carriage restored to the original pumpkin, and 
her horses to ignoble mice—what a punishment! In Germany, 
the story of “‘ Aschenputtgl,” or Cinderella, is an immense favor- 
ite, and the illustration on this page is from the pencil of a Ger- 
man artist—Krigar. The beautiful Aschenputtel is seated in the 
out-house, in which her jealous and cruel sisters have thrust her, 
her only companions being the cat and a pair of doves, with which 
she shares her scanty food, and which figure largely in the Ger- 
man version. The figure of Cinderella is pleasing, but is not so 
delicate and fragile as an English artist would have pictured her. 
A writer in the Dublin University Magazine gives an explanation 
of the term “ Glass Slipper,” which is interesting, and probably 
correct. He says that “two centuries ago, furs were so rare, and 
therefore so highly valued, that the wearing of them was restricted, 
by several sumptuary laws, to kings and princes. Sable—in those 
laws called vair—was the subject of countless regulations ; the 


exact quantity permitted to be worn by persons of different grades, 


CINDERELLA, TdE HEROINE OF “ THE GLASS SLIPPER.” 


contact again—when I drew you from the river, brought you home 
to the lodge, and for the first time gazed upon your cold white 
face, you cannot imagine the thrill of joy, and then of agony, that 
shot through my frame like lightning—joy to think I had found 
you at last, agony at the thought that you were dead, or dying, 
and would never bless me by your living presence. But you 
revived. After hours of weary watching, your dear voice sounded 
once more on my ear, and I was happy, till that adventure with 
Tallanedo again for a time aroused my fears. But when you 
walked abroad, and began to mingle in our pleasures and home 
enjoyments, your apparent preference for Dover soon clouded all 
my bright dreams, and poisoned all my enjoyments. Like a 
miser hoarding all his wealth, unwilling to spend a penny to keep 
the world around him from starving, I was. I felt as if you were 
mine, and I could not bear to see one of your smiles or attentions 
bestowed upon another. But do not imagine from this that I shall 
be jealous and exacting hereafter, for I shall not, for now that I 
am assured of your love, I can trust you; and I do not wish ae 
to treat Dover otherwise than as my dearest friend, though I shall 
choose to monopolize more of your society in future than I have 
for some time past,” said he, smiling. “ But there comes Dover 
in search of us. Shall I tell him of our new-found hopes, or must 
I still fear that my joy will prove to him a source of heart-felt 
sorrow ?” [TO BE CONTINUED.| 


[Back numbers, containing the previous chapters of this story, can be had 


at our office of publication, or at any of the periodical depots.] 


and the articles of dress to which it might be applied, were strictly 
defined. Perrault’s tale of ‘Cinderella’ originally marked the 
dignity conferred on her by the fairy, by her wearing a slipper of 
vair, a privilege then confined to the highest rank of princesses. 
An error of the press, now become inveterate, changed vair into 
verre, and the slipper of sable was suddenly converted into a glass 
slipper.” A writer in Hone’s “ Every Day Book” traces the ori- 
gin of the story back to the times of the Egyptians. He says, in 
the thirteenth book of the “ Various History” of lian, is the 
genuine narrative from which “Cinderella” is derived. Of all 
the Egyptians, says the historian, Rhodope was reckoned the most 
beautiful. To her, when she was bathing, Fortune, ever fond of 
sudden and unexpected catastrophes, did a kindness more merited 
by her beauty than her prudence. She left her shoes on the bank 
oF the stream, and an eagle, mistaking it for a sheep or a little 
child, pounced down upon one of them and flew off with it. Fly- 
ing with it directly over Memphis, where King Psammeticus was 
dispensing justice, the eagle dropped the shoe into the king’s lap. 
Of course the king was struck with it; and admiring the beauty 
of the shoe and the skill and proportion of the fabrication, he sent 
through all the kingdom in search of the foot that would fit it ; and 
having found it attached to the person of Rhodope, he immediately 
married her. The story of Cinderella furnishes the action and 
characters to one of the most popular comic operas on the stage,— 
an 0} which has only to be announced at any theatre to draw 
a fall house of deeply interested and charmed auditors. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
A REMEMBERED LANDSCAPE.* 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


The dim Canadian forest stands 
Where the sky-curtain arches low, 
And Autumn with his fiery brands 
Has set the leafy mass aglow: 
While rolling on in wide expanse 
By forest dark, by hut and mianse, 
With grassy banks scarce raised above 
His current’s bold, resistless move, 
Embosoming delightful isles 
Kissed by the waves with playful wiles, 
Now hastening with quicker fiow 
Toward the vast cataract below, 
Which wakes the woods, so still and lone, 
With its incessant monotone, 
In majesty as free and wild, 
As when the simple forest child 
Within his waters sought for prey, 
The river passes on his way : 
And nearer yet the meadows lie 
Spread far and wide before the eye. 
With twilight, peace and silence fall 
On forest, meadows, river—all. 


I see it now in fancy—though 
My feet have left their beaten track, 
And the same eyes behold the flow 
Of the calm, silver Merrimac, 
Which erewhile saw with ardent gaze 
The nobler river’s winding ways, 
Beheld the forest banners wave 
Along the shores his waters lave, 
Viewed with delight the moonbeams spread 
A silvery halo round his bed, 
And marked the dawling sunset line 
That crossed his path at day’s decline ; 
Yet mid these hills I seem to see 
That other land of plain and tree ; 
This little stream—these isles expand 
"Neath Fancy’s quick creative hand, 
And once again I view the scene, 
Though weary miles may stretch between. 


> Banks of the Niagara, above the Falls. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


THE PRIMA DONNA’S TRIUMPH. 


BY MARY W. JANVRIN. 


“Tr is so hard to have nobody to love me!” 

It was a wild sweet spot—a little hollow among the birches, 
where wild geraniums trailed down to the water’s edge of a cool, 
bubbling spring. And the speaker? A strange, elfin-looking 
child of some twelve summers, with thin, sharp features, and 
great black eyes that quite looked you through, and almost re- 
deemed that little plain face from the charge of positive ugliness, 
who lay upon the turf, her long curls oversweeping the rich moss, 
her bare feet, with delicately curved high Spanish insteps, peep- 
ing out from beneath her coarse, tattered gown, and her hands 
idly grasping the long, graceful brake leaves, while her great 
black eyes were fixed upon the blue rifts among the clouds far 
above. 

Yes, it ts hard to have nobody to love you; to have no child- 
hood—to remember no time when a mother’s lips pressed your 
own—when no white fingers lifted the curls from your forehead 
caressingly, nor ever the wide earth held a breast whereon your 
head might be pillowed! The orphan; God surely should pity 
such, and send his angels to keep ward over them, since words 
and deeds of earthly kindness are sp few. And such kindly words 
had never reached the twelve-year old child who lay there on 
the turf that summer afternoon, with eyes uplifted to the tree 
branches where a brace of bobolinks sung cheerily. Just then the 
birds struck up a lively duet; and when the girl had heard it 
quite through, she sighed again : 

“Nobody loves me! The dear birdies are so happy; but I 
suppose it’s because they sing so! Maybe the good Lord lets 
birds sing to make ’em happy all day long. Maybe J shouldn’t 
feel so wicked, and hate her so bad, if I sung too.” And a smile 
crept about her lips. “I guess I could beat you, birdies, up 
there.” And she broke forth into a trilling carol of liquid sweet- 
ness. And the birds struck up again. ‘“ Bobolink, bobolink !” 


sang the birds, and from the mossy hollow below came the clear, ° 


sweet notes of the singer ; and the songsters above fluttered about 
uneasily from branch to branch, as if alarmed at the success of 
their rival, till at length they grew mute, doubtless from sheer 
astonishment. ‘“ Ha, ha!” laughed the girl, flashing her glance 
up among the thick tree branches, “ little birdies, I thought you’d 
have to give up. But you’re great cowards, every one of you! 
Before I’d be beat that way!” And she sent up a volley of 
mocking trills. 

“ Maggie, Maggie !” 

Twice repeated came that name, in a coarse, harsh tone, from 
the back door of the long farmhouse across the meadow; and the 
child sprang to her feet, caught up a tin pail from the turf where 
it had lain, and filled it at the clear, bubbling spring. Such a 
change as came over her face! The flush faded from cheek and 
lip, the bright, luminous glance died from her eyes—all of joy and 
beauty fled. And so it was; all of freshness had gone; the 
harsh voice from the farmhouse had shut down a hard, cold, blank 
wall between her and that little revelation of childish happiness 
which the bird-music had dropped into her heart. 

“*O dear!” she sighed, heavily, lifting the tin kettle and casting 


a farewell glance up into the treetops. “O dear! now she wants 
me ; and I’ve staid here so long she wont let me come any more, 
only to dip water and then go straight back again to that great 
house, where the birds don’t sing! O dear! Good-by, birdies!” 
And she turned to leave the hollow. 

“What, my little bobolink here? Maggie!” And a white 
hand parted the tree branches that shaded the pathway, and a tall, 
slim, handsome youth stepped into the hollow. 

Maggie turned red and pale by turns, dropped her pail, then 
joyfully sprang forward. 

“Why, Mr. Philip, is it you? Nobody thought you’d come 
till dark! Dear me!” 

“ Yes, little one, it’s me. There, don’t open your great eyes 50. 
I aint a spirit. I didn’t drop from theclouds. See here, I’m only 
Phil. Armstrong, sophomore, at your service—ahem !”—and he 
pulled up his collar— who, coming home from Yale, with all 
this new assumption of dignity feeling rather burdensome, fancied 
ho’d like to be a boy again; and so, leaving his traps over at the 
tavern, just walked down to Birch Farm to take a drink at the old 
spring, and be a boy again. They’re all well up at the house, I 
take it—mother, and Hannah, and old Towzer—eh, Maggie ?” 
And he pinched her cheeks. 

“ Yes, sir,” said the child. 

“That’s right. Now get me a driak from the spring, will you, 
chick.” And he flung himself on the soft turf and tossed his 
Panama hat up on the bank. 

Maggie obeyed. Taking the tin drinking-cup from the wooden 
rim of the spring curb, she brought it filled with the cool, spark- 
ling water. 

“Thank you,” said the youth, after quaffing it and handing 
back the cup, threading his slender white fingers through the mass 
of chestnut curls on his moist forehead. “I wonder if the gods 
ever quaffed nectar like that? Maggie, you should have been a 
cup-bearer to those old fellows.” 

“A what, Mr. Philip?’ queried the girl, in quiet wonder. 

“ O, no matter, puss ; you'll get posted in tho classics if you live 
long enough. Phil. Armstrong, sophomore—ahem—mustn’t stand 
on his scholarship at Birch Farm. But you’re a good girl, Mag- 
gie. Come and sit down here, and tell mé who it was I heard 
chirping away like a bird here in the hollow as I came down the 
meadow path? It sounded as if all the bobolinks in creation had 
got up a concert together. Sing me something, Maggie.” 

“ Maggie, come in here, I say, this minute!” 

The child sprang up in fright from the seat on the moss beside 
the youth. 

“ Let me go, please. Mistress is calling !” 

“ Mistress! And pray, who’s mistress? We have no slaves 
here,” said Philip Armstrong, frowning. 

“Mrs. Armstrong, I mean. Do let me go, please. She wont 
like it. She’ll—” but she stopped. “ She only sent me for water, 
and I’ve staid ever so long,” she added. 

“Maggie,” and Philip spoke kindly, yet authoritatively, draw- 
ing her down again, “sit down here. I want to talktoyou. My 
mother can wait fifteen: minutes—I’ll take all the blame. Tell 
me truly, what have you been doing all summer, while I’ve been 
gone? Have you been to school, as you promised ?” 

The child’s lip quivered. 

“O, indeed, I wanted to—I wanted to! All the girls—Maria 
Williams and Kate Johnson, and the rest—they went, and studied ; 
but I—” 

“You didn’t! And so it was for no use you promised, and I 
brought you this ?”’—and the youth drew forth a book from the 
pocket of his linen travelling-sack. ‘I am sorry that you dis- 
appointed me, Maggie,” he said, severely. 

The little lips quivered again ; then one or two tears dimmed 
the brightness of the girl’s eyes. 

“@Q, Mr. Philip, you are so stern. Please don’t be angry! I 
wanted to go to school, but she, your mother—” 

“My mother did not prevent you? Tell me, Maggie, did my 
mother keep you away ?” 

“Not all—it wasn’t all that. Please don’t be angry, and look 
at me so, Mr. Philip,”—and the girl spoke hesitatingly. ‘“ She 
said I might go afternoons, after the work was done up, and I 
did; but—but—the boys, the great rude boys, made fun, and 
laughed at me, please. But I’d rather not tell, Mr. Philip.” And 
she stopped in embarrassment, dropping her eyes to her little 
brown bare feet sunk in the moss. 

“ What did those great rude boys laugh at you for? Tell me, 
Maggie,” asked her companion. 

She did not answer, but with a blush drew up her feet under 
the hem of her coarse frock. He comprehended that movement, 
and his eyes flashed. 

“ Maggie, did my mother send you to school in this trim ?” and 
he plucked at her gown. “ And barefooted ?” 

“Yes,” said the girl, her face crimson red. “And they all 


laughed, and called me beggar and pauper—and—” but a passion 
of tears choked her words. 


Philip Armstrong understood it. His mother, the possessor of 
the finest farm in the county, with hundreds of dollars at her dis- 
posal, had sent forth this child, clad like the veriest beggar, among 
others rejoicing in the freshness and beauty, and light-heartedness 
of childhood. 

“Such parsimony! Such meanness! And yet, my mother 
promised me !”’ he exclaimed, excitedly, with flashing eye. 

“OQ, dear, I am so sorry I have made you feel bad,” said the 
child, meekly touching his arm. 

“Tt is nothing,” he said, recovering himself. “I was only 

ssorry that my mother—but no matter, let it pass. Sing me some- 
thing—like what you were singing to the birds when I came in 
here.” 


And Maggie sat there; and, flinging back her tangled curls, 
and lifting her great black eyes to the blue sky peeping through 
the trees, sang all those little child-songs she had never before 
warbled to other ears, till her eyes grew fairly luminous with 
softened happiness. 

“Why, child, you have a magnificent voice! Jove, you would 
make a prima donna !” 

“ What is that?” asked Maggie, artlessly. 

“A great singer,” replied Philip, with an amused air. 

“ And can one get money by their singing ?” 

“Bless us, you midget! Money; yes indeed! Gold is as 
plenty with such as water.” 

“O, how grand! And then I could go to school—and—” 

“What, planning already?” asked Philip, smilingly. “You 
are a little Miss Vanity.” 

““O, no, indeed ; only it must be so nice to buy better clothes,” 
and she looked down at her coarse frock,—‘ and to go to school; 
and perhaps people would love me better then—for nobody loves 
poor folks, you know—” 

“Nobody? Why, I guess you are mistaken, my merry little 
bobolink.” And with a sudden impulse the youth bent down 
and kissed her forehead, then said, almost sadly: ‘“ But it’s the 
world’s lesson the world over. Gold can buy love.” And a 
pained expression flitted over his face. ‘Heaven forefend that it 
should win any heart I have learned to prize! But come, little 
one, give me your pail, and let us go up to the house.” And an- 
other minute saw the youth treading the meadow-path with little 
Maggie quietly keeping pace beside him. 


Again it was summer, and, his senior year completed, Philip 
Armstrong stood again at Birch Farm. For two years he had 
not been home. A rich college chum had taken him off for a 
tour of the White Hills, Niagara, and the Lakes, during the last 
summer’s vacation ; the short winter respite from study had been 
spent in New York, where he had lingered all day in picture gal- 
leries, feasting on treasures of art; till they were embodied into 
his soul for future dreamings—for the country youth was to be an 
artist. So the two years had fled; till once more he stood in his 
boyhood home with all the honors of the valedictorian upon his 
head—his collegiate course completed. 

Little Maggie did not go out to meet him at the farmyard gate, 
as had been her wont in childhood ; nor, when, that night at the 
sunset hour, he went down to Sweet Fern Spring to drink of its 
cooling waters, was she beside him; but she did eagerly watch the 
appearance of the old yellow stage-coach at the bend in the long 
dusty highway from her little attic window, and when he had entered 
the farmhouse, she threw herself on her coarse bed and sobbed out : 

“O, I wish he wouldn’t come at all, Ido, do! It is only worse 
after he goes away again! It’s just like going into heaven and 
then getting pushed out again! I don’t want him to see me at 
all, I don’t. He’ll find me so ignorant, and such a great dunce, 
and will think I’m all to blame, and wont care for me any more ; 
when it’s her that keeps me out of school. O,I hate her, I hate 
her!” And very bitter were the mingled words and tears of that 
young girl, who wept upon her hard pallet. 


* Mother, it is shameful !” 

Philip Armstrong’s cheek was pale, save for a single red spot 
in its centre, and there was an angry glitter in his dark eyes. It 
was the morning after his return, and they two were by themselves 
in the long west room, Mrs. Armstrong and her son. The latter 
stood leaning against the mantel of the old-fashioned fireplace, 
filled with evergreen boughs and plumy asparagus, and his mother 
sat before him in a high-backed chair, and, save for the motion of 
fingers that plied her knitting-needles, quiet and immovable as tho 
antique furniture. 

“Yes, it is shameful!” he went on, in a rapid voice. “You 
treat Maggie no better than a bound girl. Had you taken her 
from the poorhouse, you could scarce have treated her worse. At 
fourteen I find her as ignorant as girls at ten. And why? Not 
because she has not the capacity for learning, but because you 
keep her, year in and year out, delving in that old kitchen, as I 
found her this morning. And so it has been, I suppose, these 
three years I have been gone. Mother, you have not kept faith 
with me. You promised you would bring up Maggie as your 
own daughter !” 

Mrs. Armstrong dropped her work, and straightened herself in 
her chair. 

“Philip, this is very dutiful. A son accuse his mother of false- 
hood!” she said, sarcastically. 

“Mother,” broke in the young man, angrily, “don’t use that 
tone. I say nothing but the truth. You have not done right— 
you have not fulfilled your pledge. I came home expecting to 
find a well-bred, well-informed girl, not an ignorant, unpolished 
child. Such she is; and growing up tall and womanly in stature, 
but no further advanced in her books than two years ago. And 
this is the child of your bounty—the legacy whom you received 
from the dying—clad in old tattered garments, uncared for, neg- 
lected, a very kitchen drudge! It is shameful! Such a sweet 
child as she was! Such a glorious woman as she would make!” 

“Sweet child! Glorious woman! Really, my son is waxing 
eloquent!” sneered that cold, hard woman. “ Philip, it strikes 
me that you take an unaccountable interest in this girl. I shall 
have her growing up on my hands as my future daughter-in-law ! 
Why didn’t you tell me your secret when you were at home two 
years ago, Philip, and begged so hard in Maggie’s behalf?” 

A bitter smile shot across the young man’s lips ; his eyelids fell 
heavily for a moment, but when he raised them again, a tear was 
crushed fiercely back. 

Mother !” 
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In that single reproachfal word Mrs. Armstrong read that she 
had committed a great mistake. She rose and went forward, laid 
her hand softly on his arm, and said, tenderly : 

“My son, forgive me. You do not, cannot blame me. I saw 
Maggie growing up tall and womanly—sometimes she looks so 
handsome, with those strange, great eyes of hers—and, Philip, you 
do not know how I have feared for you.” 

The bitter smile deepened on the young man’s lips. He did 
not speak ; he did not shake off his mother’s hand, not did he 
take it in his own; but a slightly scornful gaze beamed forth from 
his dark eyes. Scorn for the woman who could offer so poor a 
palliation for her unkind treatment of a poor orphan girl—and 
that woman his own mother ! 

“Mother,” he said at last, in a pitying tone, “ that your imag- 
ination should have conjured such a chimera as this, is, to me, 
most strange. Little Maggie has always been to meachild I 
would have liked her for a sister—nothing more. As it is, you are 
putting a barrier between us that you would take down if you had 
a tittle of woman’s pity. But I forget myself. A son should not 
be his mother’s accuser.” 

That woman could not bear her son’s pity. 

“Philip,”—and she grasped his hand passionately—“ you shall 
not scorn me! I tell you such things have been ; and how could 
I but fear it might happen here ?, Maggie is poor and nameless ; 
and how could I let her grow up and by-and-by become your wife ? 
—you, my brave, handsome boy, who might mate with any in the 
land? Do not be too hard, Philip!” 

Philip Armstrong grew very pale, and the scornful curve about 
his lips grew deeper, and conquered a momentary spasm of pain 
that shot athwart them. He took his mother’s hand, and said, 
huskily : 

“Mother, listen. But tell me first; you think me a mate for 
any lady in the land—rich, or high-born, or beautiful ¢” 

“ Yes, my son,”—and with a pride almost fierce in its manifes- 
tation, that haughty woman smoothed the curls from his forehead. 
“ And, one day, you shall bring me such for a daughter, one like 
—like—” 

“Like Katherine Harcout, you mean, mother,” said the young 
man, drawing forth a miniature. ‘‘ Like the original of this ?” 

“ Yes, like Katherine Harcout,” said the mother. ‘ What if 
she is rich, and beautiful, and Professor Harcout’s daughter? It 
is not looking too high, Philip.” 

“No, it is not looking too high, but too low, mother,” he an- 
swered, in a tone of concentrated scorn. 

“ Too low, Philip ?” 

«Yes, too low, mother,” broke out the young man, passionate- 
ly. “ Now listen, and you shall see how others regard the son you 
have set up a sort of prince royal. To that girl, Katherine Har- 
cout, I have humbled myself—sued for her love—for the love of a 
woman who puts gold-worship between her heart and mine. 
Mother, I scorn myself that I have done it.” 

“Philip, my son, have you offered yourself to Miss Harcout ?” 

“T have.” 

“ And she?” 

“Q, a true heart and an earnest love sank in the scales when 
weighed against an old man’s gold. I was rejected.” 

“Philip, as sure as I stand here, she will repent this. Some 
day you will be rich, famous ; then she would go down on her 
knees for one word of your love; and then you will have your 
revenge ; even as I—as I—”_ But she suddenly checked herself. 

“No, mother, I wish for no such day. I wouldjnot have the love 
that gold can buy—I would spurn it. But come, let us have done 
with this; it wearies me. You see now that a mother’s eyes are 
partial, and her brave, handsome boy cannot have his choice from 
any lady in the land.” And a forced smile flickered about his 
lips. “But let us talk about Maggie. I go away from home 
soon again; and henceforth, if not for her sake, at least for mine, 
let that girl be treated differently. I shall go out into the world 
to win my name and art—most likely that art will be my only mis- 
tress. I shall never marry. Maggie will grow up into woman- 
hood, and you will be very lonely here. Why not make her your 
friend and companion? ‘Take her to your heart, mother.” 

“ Philip, my son, you have conquered. I promise you.” And 
with unwonted softness in her voice, and a kiss upon his forehead, 
Mrs. Armstrong went hastily from the apartment. 

Just as Philip Armstrong left the west room and stepped out in 
the gathering twilight, a slight figure rose from its crouching pos- 
ture in the shadow of the rosebushes under the window, and crept 
stealthily away to the meadow-path leading to Sweet Fern Spring. 
There, a half hour’s weeping relieved her surcharged heart; and 
when she lifted her head from the soft, mossy bank, a firm resolve 
shone in her luminous black eyes. Midway in the meadow-path 
on her return, she met Philip, slowly walking, with bowed head, 
in the direction of the spring. 

“ What, little one, running away? But look here, good news 
for you! Be up bright and early to-morrow, for you’re not to be 
kept prisoned in that old kitchen any more, but I shall take you 
over to Northfield to enter the seminary. And you shall learn to 
sing there. Isn’t that good news, my little bobolink?” And he 
brushed the curls from her forehead, where he left a kiss 

“I thank you, Mr. Philip,” was the low reply; and then their 
ways parted—the young man to gain the quictude of Birch Hol- 
low and muse sadly of a broken troth-plight, and the girl to walk 
dreamily along the meadow-path, the tender moonlight shimmer- 
ing softly over her ebon curls, and the memory of that kiss thrill- 
ing her heart. 

And that night, when the moon was sinking behind Blue Hill, 
and the old-fashioned clock in the kitchen chimed twelve, Maggie 
Liston crept softly down the garret stairs, paused a moment at 
Philip’s door, till his deep, regular breathings assured her that he 


slept, then, grasping tightly her little bundle, stole noiselessly 
down into the kitchen, and lifting the latch of the back door, stood 
in the soft, clear, outer air. 

“Madame, Monsieur Legard !” 

A call-boy threw open the door of a sumptuously-farnished 
“star” dressing-room in a theatre, and ushered a tall, elegant- 
looking man of some fifty years into the presence of a young and 
magnificently beautiful woman. Twenty-five summers had ripened 
the luscious bloom of those clear, olive cheeks, burnished the 
braids of raven hair, and moulded into perfection a form whose 
every development was the personification of perfect grace; bt 
it was as if many years looked out from those wonderful eyes, 
wherein lay a long lifetime of experience. ‘ 

The costume of this beautiful woman was splendid in the ex- 
treme. A robe of white satin, so thick that every wave scemed a 
sheen of silver, draped her form ; a wreath of passion-flowers and 
myrtle, fastened by a magnificent diamond, rested among her 
heavy braids; and pearls and gleaming opals flashed on a swell- 
ing throat, rounded arms, and fingers flushed with the faint pink 
of a curled-up roseleaf. All this was very gorgeous, and you 
have seen the same elegance of attire on the boards of any of our 
theatres ; but I question, reader, if ever such luminous eyes burned 
into your’soul as turned their lambent glances on the new-comer, 
le manageur, Monsieur Legard. 

“Ah, ma chere pupile,” he said, advancing with a respectful 
bow and a glance of intense admiration. “ You will have une 
grande triumph ; already the house is filled from parquette to gal- 
Jery—and hark! they call! they stamp!” and the sound of the 
call came from the theatre. “You have no fear of a failure, 
Marguerite ?” 

“No, indeed! I must succeed. I fear nothing.” And the 
tall, queenly woman rose and swept a train of rustling satin across 
the carpet. 

It was no common vanity that prompted that assured reply, 
but the self-consciousness of power—the confidence of one who 
feels that, for her, there is indeed no such word as “ fail.” 

“Let us go now.” And placing her arm in his as the eall-boy 
knocked at the door, and the premonitory tinkle of the bell an- 
nounced the signal for the rising of the curtain, the rustle of satin 
sounded along the passages, and in another moment stood upon 
the stage the magnificent prima donna who had flashed like a 
comet upon the theatrical world of Paris, and whose star had not 
failed in brilliant southern cities—Madame Marguerites. 

We need not linger here to recount the shouts that welcomed 
the singer, nor her brilliant triumph. You who have listened to 
Il Trovatore and Norma, who have held your breath to listen to 
some dainty strain, or thundered applause with the loudest when 
the full notes of a crashing orchestra could not drown the clear 
soprano voice that rose full and pure asa bird-warble high above, 
recalling your own favorite cantatrice, her impassioned looks, ges- 
tures and voice, can form some faint idea of Madame Marguerites. 
Some, there, gave her the tribute of loud applause, others, the 
richer tribute of hushed breath and tears; and when the last liquid 
note died into silence, and the singer stood mute and hushed, a 
rain of flowers and jewels fell at her feet. 

But the prima donna heard not. It was to her as if there were 
only two beside herself in that great theatre—those two, a mag- 
nificent blonde, in black velvet, who levelled her lorgnette from a 
proscenium box to the stage, and the tall, elegant man who stood 
at her side, now idly trifling with the lady’s fan, now bending his 
eyes with strange earnestness on the singer. When the curtain 
fell slowly, and she stood there, with hands clasped over her breast, 
and cheeks white as her satin robes, the audience burst into one 
prolonged shout of admiration at the classic grace of her attitude, 
and in that prolonged gaze, that man’s eyes and the singer’s met. 
A wild thrill shot through his frame; the glancé of those eyes had 
brought a revelation. He outstretched his arms—he would have 
bounded to her side—a name died on his tongue; but her eyelids 
drooped, a paleness came over her cheek, she lost that kindling 
glance of recognition, and, as the curtain fell, Madame Marguerites 
sank swooning to the stage. 

“My poor child, it has been too much for you.” And the man- 
ager lifted her tenderly in his arms, bore her to the dressing-room, 
and wrapping her in an ermined cloak carried her gently to her 
carriage. 

When Madame Marguerites came from out that swoon, her own 
faithful maid and tiring-woman was chafing her temples, and Mr. 
Legard held her head tenderly on his breast. She was in her own 
parlor at the hotel. 

“TI am better—-I am strong—see,” she said, rising to her feet 
with a faint blush on her cheek. ‘“ Leave me, please. I shall be 
better alone.” 

“No, you are weak yet, my child. Sit here.” And Mr. Le- 
gard drew up a chair covered with softest Genoa velvet to receive 
the form that trembled still with weakness. “Do not send me 
away till you are stronger. And, ma petite, I want to talk to you. 
Cannot I have this interview in private ?’” he whispered, bending 
over and speaking in an anxious tone. 

Marguerite understood him. She glanced toward her maid, 
and said, faintly : 

“ Go out a little while, Marina.” 

The girl obeyed. When Mr. Legard found himself alone with 
the prima donna, all his gentlemanly self-possession seemed to 
forsake him. He rose nervously from his chair, came near, at- 
tempting to take her hand, then sank upon a seat, murmuring : 

“TI dare not—I dare not! With her glorious beauty and her 
youth, I dare not ask her.” And he buried his face in his hands. 

“Mr. Legard !” 

He looked up to find the prima donna kneeling before him. 


” 


He dared not speak, but passed his hand caressingly over her hair. 
“Mr. Legard,” she began, rapidly, clasping his hand, and bow- 
ing her face to his ke#e, “my more than friend, my father, I see 
what thoughts aredin your heart, what words are on your lips | 
but you must notyitter them. Because you are good and noble, 
you shall Not gs ak them. I would not have your great generous 
heart pained by the reply I should have to utter. But you will 
not scorn me—you will not withdraw your sheltering pity from 
your child —when I tell you what I thought no mortal ears should 
evef hear? Promise me.” 
_ “My child, I promise.” 
= A grateful smile crept over her lips. 

“Ten years ago,” she began, “ten years ago you found a poor 
child in the crowded city streets—a weary, homeless child, who, 
for four weeks had kept herself from starvation by singing through 
the streets. You heard that child sing, you took her by the hand, 
to your home; you clothed, fed, procured her masters, took her 
abroad, encouraged, loved her, till now she kneels before you the 
being you have made her—the courted, admired, caressed prima 
donna, Madame Marguerites. But there was something that child 
of fourteen never told you, when she recounted the story of op- 
pression and neglect that forced her from the home of charity. 
How could you know that, even then, her ‘woman’s lot’ was 
upon her ? that thus early she bore in her heart the germs of a 
hopeless love? She loved—she fled—away, away, anywhere to 
be beyond the contact of eyes that never might beam for her with 
other than brotherly kindness. Years fled—ten long years. The 
child became a woman who had gained a name, and riches, and 
with these, calmness. Many suitors knelt before her; and day 
by day she saw how one good, noble heart, which had cherished 
her as a father’s, grew to love her with a warmer sentiment, and 
which she could never repay with other than filial devotion. This 
is painful—O, believe me! I would lay down my life to save you, 
but it would be wrong to go to your arms as a wife, because of 
that great other love whose ebb-tides have not retreated from my 
soul. You see it now, Mr. Legard ?” 

“Yes, my child, I see it now, now it is wrong and selfish to 
strive to link a bright young life with mine. May should not be 
joined to December, my darling,”’—and he bowed his head. 
“You shall be my daughter. That is a dear name yet—and I 
cannot lose you wholly.” 

“ But I have not told you all,” said the girl, her voice sinking 
to awhisper. “To-night I saw him. He was there, in the crowded 
theatre, and beside him sat a beautiful woman. And he loves 
her! I know it—he bent above her—he watched her like a lover. 


But what am I saying? What is he to me? You do despise 
me?” And she covered her face with her hands. 


“Despise you? No, ma petite, you do not know me, if you 
think this confession can change me.” And he drew her for a 
moment to his heart, then put her from him. “But you need 
calmness. I will leave you. We must leave this city, for you 
shall not be foreed to go night after night, and sing and meet him. 
We will talk of that to-morrow. Now, good-night, my Mat 
guerite.” 

When the gray morning dawned, the prima donna sat pale and 
silent, wrapped in the folds of a thick travelling-cloak, in a car- 
riage drawn up at the hotel entrance, and her faithful maid was 
at her side. And when Mr. Legard came early the ensuing day, 
in alarm and fear, he found her rooms deserted, and a hastily 
pencilled note lying on her dressing-table. 

“Do not fear for me, my kind protector. 
again, it shall be with calmness.” 

But one wild wish was uppermost in her heart, as, after many 
days’ journeying, the carriage that bore Marguerite wound along 
a cool, quite country road, one wish that framed itself into words. 
“Let me but lay my head once again amid the mosses of Birch 
Hollow—let me quaff a drink from Sweet Fern Spring—let me 
walk once more the old familiar paths Ais foot has trodden, and 
where his lips last pressed mine—then let me die!” 


When I come to you 


Philip Armstrong was an enthusiast in art. The canvass 
bloomed for him. They were not pictures he saw painted there- 
on, but living, breathing actualities, entering largely into his life. 
So a strain of music, sung with a rich voice, thrilled his soul, and 
straightway became part and parcel of his memory. 

O, this vast garner-house—the heart—where we hoard away 
possessions a king’s ransom could not buy from us! First loves, 
strains of forgotten music, memories of old times, faded flowers, 
broken rings, locks of hair, and the dead we laid to sleep in the 
long-gone years—all these are gathered up there, if not in tan- 
gible forms, in memories that never die! O, this “ prophet’s 
chamber ” hidden away beneath the eaves of the soul, over whose 
shut door is written “ precious!’ If we do not go in there every 
day, and sit down alone—if we do not throw open its windows to 
the light of common day—sometimes the veriest trifle, a tone, a 
look, a strain of music, has power to prove the “open sesame” 
to swing wide that door upon its portals ! 

So had it been with Philip Armstrong. Since the time when 
little Maggie had gone forth a wanderer from Birch Farm, there 
had been little change there, save the gradual addition of silver 
threads to Mrs. Armstrong’s dark hair. But in those ten years 
Philip had become famous. His feet had trodden other shores ; 
the creations of the old masters had lent him inspiration ; his own 
pictures had won praises ; and when he returned to the city of his 
adoption, suffice it that his name and fortune were made. But 
still he was unmarried, and his career was lonely, loveless. No 
woman had ever power to charm him; no woman’s head had 
ever been drawn to his desolate heart. Latterly he had thought 
much of little Maggie. 


[CONCLUDED ON PAGE 299.] 
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ISLANDS 
IN NEW YORK HARBOR. 


The view of Ellis’s 
Island, as seen from Bed- 
loe’s Island, on 
and that of Bedloe’s Isl- 
and, on the next, both 
in New York Harbor, 
were drawn for us by 
Mr. Hill, and are not 
only accurate represen- 
tations of the localities, 
but pleasing marine pic- 
tures. These islands 
contribute much to the 
interest and beauty of a 
harbor which has some- 
times been compared by 
enthusiastic admirers to 
the Bay of Naples. The 
harbor is, however, one 
of thefinest in the world. 
It consists of an outer 
and inner harbor, the 
outer extending from 
Sandy Hook and the 
bar, about eighteen miles 
south from the city to the 
Narrows, formed by the 
approaching extremities 
of Long Island and Sta- 
ten Island, and constitu- 
ting Raritan Bay. On 
the bar there are twenty- 
seven feet of water at 
high tide, and twenty- 
one at low tide, and 
within the bay there is 
good anchorage for ves- 
sels. The inner harbor, 
or that which is more 

roperly known as the 
bay and harbor of New 
York, extends from the 
Narrows, eight miles, to 
the city, and several 
miles each side of it, up 
both the North and East Rivers, particularly the latter. It has a 
width of about a mile and a half to five miles and a half, and is 
about twenty-five miles in circumference. It has a depth of water 
sufficient for the largest ships of war, in every part, and the largest 
merchant vessels come directly to the docks and slips, with which 
the whole of the lower part of the city, except the Battery, is bor- 
dered. The inner harbor is entered, not only from the ocean, at 
Sandy Hook, and through the Narrows, which is the usual chan- 
nel for large vessels bound inward from sea, but on the north- 
east from Long Island Sound, and on the southwest through the 
Kills and Staten Island Sound. The passage at the Narrows is 
about a third of a mile wide. The harbor is everywhere well-pro- 
tected against the influence of storms, but especially within the 
East River, which is the point most closely land-locked. Here 
the largest number of vessels always lie, presenting, in the multi- 
tude of their masts and spars, the appearance of a leafless forest. 
The harbor is generally open for the free ingress and egress of 
vessels at all seasons of the year. In very severe weather, it is 
oecasionally obstructed for a few days by ice; but the tide sets 
through from the East River with such force that it is only during 
such exceptionable weather as we had last winter, that navigation 
is seriously impeded. The largest Island in the harbor is Govern- 
or’s Island. about 3200 feet from the Battery, and containing seven- 
ty acres. There are three fortifications on the Island—Fort Co- 
lumbus, on the south, a star-shaped work; Castle William, on the 
northwest point, circular, and mounting three tiers of guns; and 
a battery on the southwest side, commanding Buttermilk Channel. 


On both the islands in our picture there are fortifications, as our. 


engravings show. In our view of Ellis’s Island, the picture is en- 
livened by a variety of shipping, among others, a fine steamer 
coming in, and bya om fishermen in the foreground, haulin 

in theirseine apparently full of fish. ‘The works on Ellis’s Island 
mount but twelve guns. It is about a mile from Bedloe’s, and 
was formerly called Gibbet Island, from its being the place where 


pirates were hung. Bedloe’s is a very picturesque place, from the 
trees planted along the ramparts. There are fifty-two guns on the 
water battery, and twenty-two on the ramparts. At present 
only a sergeant and file of men are stationed there, from the 
necessity of concentrating the army on the routhern and western 
frontiers 

THE U. 8. STEAM FRIGATE WABASH. 

The very spirited drawing on this page, sketched for us by Mr. 
Hill, represents the U. S. Steam Frigate Wabash, in a situation 
to test her seaworthiness—a gale of wind off Cape Hatteras, with 
her main-topsail blown out of the bolt ropes and torn to rags in 
the fury of the storm. This, however, was all the damage she 
sustained in the heavy weather. The Wabash was one of the six 
steam frigates built by order of Congress, and is a highly credit- 
able specimen of naval architecture. She was built in Philadel- 
phia in 1855, by Francis Grice, naval constructor, and her first 
cruise was to Aspinwall, under the flag of Commodore Paulding, 
commanding the home squadron—Captain Engle commanding 
the steamer. On one of her recent voyages to New York she had 
on board a portion of Walker’s men returning to the States. She 
is a staunch and splendid vessel, of about the size and equipment 
of the Merrimack, heretofore delineated and described in the Pic- 
torial. The necessity of having at least the nucleus of a steam 
navy, is now generally recognized, and the noble steamships lately 
built for the government show that American mechanics are 
capable of turning out as fine vessels as those of any nation in the 
world. Our vessels of this class which have visited Europe, have 
elicited universal admiration, while their heavy armament was a 
marvel on the other side of the water. The increasing relations 
of our commerce with all parts of the world require a somewhat 
corresponding increase of our naval force, and this must be done 
by multiplying steam vessels, instead of increasing the number of 
sailing vessels. Steam, and not wind, is Ocean’s future monarch. 
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U. 8. STEAM FRIGATE WABASH, IN A GALE.——FROM LIFE. 


SPURIOUS LIQUORS, 
There was a time with- 
in the memory of man, 
when pure grape brandy 
could be had, but it has 
sed away. Possibl 
it may be had in small 
uantities still, though 
e chance is very strong 
against it. The base of 
modern brandy is corn 
and molasses. Alcohol 


from these materials is 
exported to France in 
vast quantities ; there it 
goes into the brandy- 
vaults, and comes out 
whatever is wanted, Bor- 
deaux,Rochelle,Cognac, 
and of any vintage in 
the last twenty years that 
may be desired. The 
brandy-toper may rely 
upon it that he guzzles 
nothing better than corn 
or molasses rum, and he 
may thank his stars if it 
is nothing worse. The 
honest Dutchman makes 

ure Schiedam, because 


e has not discovered 
anything cheaper to mix 
with it; but the equally 
honest Yankee retailer 
is not restrained by any 
such obstacle. He can 
buy “ pure spirit,” made 
of strychnine whiskey, 
at a third of the cost, 
and of course it is for 
his benefit, if not for the 
health of his customers, 
that he should sell them 
two whiskies to one gin, 


and he does it. Until 
lately, many drinkers 
have avoided all these 


imitations and conglomerations, by confining themselves to “ old 
Columbia,” or “old Bourbon ”’—liquors of no pretence, but of 
unquestionable purity—not so savory, but perfectly safe. Alas! 
for them, since it has been ascertained that a gallon of “pure 
old whiskey ” contains strychnine enough to kill a dog. Whiskey 
cannot be sold now without the certificate of some well-known 
chemist that it is free from strychnine ; but after all, what does the 
chemist know about any other barrel than the one he has exam- 
ined? Whiskey drinkers feel that there is no safety even in such 
certificates. Thus cupidity has become the ally of temperance. 
Long live the manufacturers of wines, brandy and whiskey, who 
make them all poisonous beyond the shade of a doubt. Every 
man who swallows their compounds, does it with his eyes open, 
and after fair warning. These frauds, being discovered, are no 
longer frauds. The victims are not poisoned by others—they 

oison themselves. Men of sense, who “read the papers,” are 
‘ast coming to the conclusion that their only safety lies in banishing 
these imitations of liquors from their houses ; and so the cause of 
temperance is receiving an outward impetus from a motive power 
not called to its aid by temperance men.— Boston Journal. 


THE CITADEL, CHARLESTON, 8. C. 

The view of the Citadel, Charleston, 8. C., was drawn for us 
on the spot by Mr. Kilburn, and is a faithful representation. It is 
situated in a large enclosure called the Citadel Square, bordered 
with trees, but with a Jarge open area admirably adapted for mili- 
tary parades. ‘The Citadel building and one or two others con- 
nected with it, are all that occupy the square. The Citadel is a 
fine, substantial structure, in the gothic style of architecture, well 
adapted for military purposes, and, from its size, symmetry and 
location, it is occupied as a State Military Academy, the course of 
instruction being similar to that of the United States Military 
Academy at West Point, and fitted to turn out graduates who are 
both soldiers and gentlemen at home, in peace or war. 
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SWINDLING ON A GRAND SCALE IN PARIS. 

The Tribunal of Correctional Police recently tried by default a 
married woman named Duboys, and her son, a young man thirty 
ears of age, for swindling. The circumstances were curious. 
he woman, it appears, is the wife of a superior employe of the 
ponts et chaussees, a highly respectable man, and for some years 
she lived happily with him. M. Duboys, having received an ap- 
pointment in Martinique, went to that island, leaving his wife and 
son at Paris. On his return, after the lapse of a few years, he 
learned that the woman, for whom he entertained a profound af- 
fection, had assumed the title of Countess de la Vigerie, to which 
she had no right whatsoever, though La Vigerie was her maiden 
name ; that she had run into debt, obtaining donations from the 
charitable on pretext of bringing up a foundling, an Indian, whom 
she had adopted, and had committed other reprehensible acts, be- 
sides bringing up her son in a way that no good mother would 
have done. Profoundly afflicted M. Duboys deemed it prudent to 
separate from her, and he obtained a few years back an appoint- 
ment in Algeria. After his departure, the mother and son took 
to swindling as their regular means of livelihood. They estab- 
lished what they called a “ Society of Progress and General Wel- 
fare,” the objects of which were rather various: 1, to moralize 
youth by gratuitous lessons in drawing, music and sculpture; 2, 
to establish religious singing associations ; 3, to relieve the widows 
and daughters of functionaries in distress ; 4, to supply pure milk 
to the Parisian population by means of an office called the “ Lai- 
terie Imperiale,” with a capital of 600,000 francs ; and 5, to get 
up a lottery of 400,000 francs, to relieve the distress caused by 
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high rents. This society, they pretended, was not only under the 
special veg of the emperor and the empress, but had been 
started by funds generously contributed by them. The subscri 

tion to it was 24 francs a year. The prisoners took a splendidly 
furnished apartment in the Rue St. Honore for their offices, and 
while the male prisoner attached to himself a private secretary, an 
aide-de-camp (such was the title given), and a number of inferior 
employes, his mother, who called herself directress of the society, 
surrounded herself with a number of females to whom she prom- 
ised different places. The mother and son talked in the niost 
magnificent way of their intimacy with the emperor and empress, 
showed presents which their majesties had made them, and often 
went to the Tuileries to, as they alleged, see their majesties. Not 
content with the emperor’s friendship, the young man besides gave 
himself out as a grand officer of the Legion of Honor, and as a 
Knight of the Garter. Notwithstanding all this, subscriptions to 
the society came in but slowly, but foolish tradesmen eagerly gave 
credit, and among them was a horse-dealer, a dress-maker, a con- 
fectioner, etc. The private secretary and other employes were al- 
so persuaded to make advances of money and to sign bills of ex- 
change. ‘The accused, moreover, attempted to swindle a tailor 
out of a quantity of splendid uniforms and liveries for the “ fune- 
tionaries of the administration,” and for their ser*ants; but the 
tailor intimated that he could not give up his goods without being 
paid first. The insolence with which the accused talked of great 
personages was really remarkable; they gave grand parties, at 
which figured Russian princes and princesses by the dozen—at 
least people calling themselves so—and one day they pompously 
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announced that Marshal Magnan would not-only visit them, but 
meant to lend them the band of the Guides. Although they pre- 
tended to be on very intimate terms with the emperor, the man on 
one occasion complained to a person whom he wanted to dupe 
that his majesty had not paid him the sum of 15,000 francs which 
he had promised ; “but,” said he, “at a review I went without 
ceremony up to the emperor, and taking his horse by the bridle, 
said, ‘ Your majesty must pay me!’ on which the emperor gave a 
draught on the public treasury for the money!” He also repre- 
sented to his dupes that the emperor had directed him to hire the 
Jardin d’Hiver, in order to give a public explanation of the objects 
of the Society of Progress and General Welfare. At length 
tradesmen, not being paid, asked for their money, on which the 
mother and son decamped to Belgium, where they have since re- 
mained. The tribunal condemned them severally to five years’ 
imprisonment and 1000 francs fine. 


THE HUMAN MIND AND BODY. 

The human body and mind may be viewed as a large assemblage 
of organs and faculties, possessing native energy and extensive 
spheres of action, each capable of being used or abused, according 
as it is directed. The extent or range of these powers is a prime 
element in the dignity of man, yet it is this which renders education 
so important. As parents are the authors and guardians of the 
beings thus endowed, it is clearly their duty to train the faculties 
of those beings, and to direct them to their objects. “To send an 
uneducated child into the world,” says Paley, “‘ is little better than 
to turn out a mad dog, or wild beast, into the streets.”— Combe. 
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BY MARY C GRANNISS. 


Faint heart, of the world aweary, 
Sickened with its cheating show, 

Deeming life a journey dreary, 
Through a vale of want and woe,— 


Seekest now the deep seclusion ° 
Of a convent’s cloistered cell, 

Where, apart from earth’s confusion, 
Thou secure in peace canst dwell ?— 


Or to wilds of desert mountains, 
Where no foot of man hath prest, « 
Thinking there to find the fountains 
That shall quench thy soul’s unrest?— 


Where, by days of prayer and fasting, 
" And lone meditative hours: 
By some rigid penance tasking 
All thy strong enduring powers,— 


Thou canst bring the light of heaven 
Nearer to thy spirit’s sight ’?— 
Casting out all sinful leaven, 
Win thy purity from blight? 


These shall prove but unavailing 
To insure thee spirit peace ; 

From the tempter’s powers assailing, 
Life like this brings no release. 


Never, save in action tested, 
Is the strength of virtue shown; 
Storms of time must e’er be breasted 
Ere the joy of conquest known! 


Never lies the path of duty 
Far removed from all thy kind; 
Never.thus, life’s joy and beauty 
Seeking, shall thy spirit find. 


Onward, then!—nor coward hide thee 
From the din and toil of life ; 

Greater peace shall sure abide thee, 
Won from labor—ay, and strife! 


> 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


THE FUGITIVE BRIDE. 
A STORY OF MADEIRA. 


BY EMILY R. PAGE. 


We have no such wonderful old houses in our days as the one 
I am about to speak of. Truc, we see what are called mansions, 
villas, Fifth Avenue palaces, and the like, but such are flimsy and 
fantastic edifices when compared with those in which our vener- 
able forefathers dwelt. I do not mean our American ancestors, 
but ithe great great-grandfathers and grandmothers who in old, 
and at that time “merrye England,” dwelt in court, manor house 
or baronial hall. 

“ When I was a young girl of about your own age, my dear,” 
(it was my good old Aunt Winifred who told me the story which 
I am about to repeat in almost her own words), “I often used to 
visit a relative who lived on the borders of the New Forest, in one 
of the southern counties of England. Ah, what young and happy 
days were those, when I used to wander in the woodland paths, 
seeking wild flowers, listening to the songs of birds, and startling 
the fawn from it ferny recesses. It was in that very New Forest 
where Walter Tyrrell accidentally shot William Rufus, and be- 
neath the tree where the Red King received his death-wound, I 
used to sit ifidulging in delicious day-dreams and building air- 
castles, which time and trouble stormed and destroyed, long, long 
ago. And then there were fairy rings which I used to sit in, on 
moonlight nights, hoping that Queen Mab and her court would 
appear, but they never did, though I fully believed in the reality of 
such marvels then. 

“Just on the borders of the New Forest there stood an old 
house, partly in ruins—Dorset Court, it was called. No one had 
dwelt in it for many years, and s0 it is little wonder that time with 
its remorseless hand had destroyed much that was perishable of 
its grandeur. But enough still remained to indicate the former 
splendor of the old English mansion, which was probably built in 
the early part of the reign of Edward the Third. The golden 
glories of the cornices had long ago become dim, but the rich and 
elaborate scroll-work yet remained perfect in many portions. On 
the walls hung tattered remnants of costly tapestry, and the huge 
chimney-piece and black oaken panels of the walls and doors yet 
exhibited traces of the exquisite carvings which once adorned 
them. Outside the house, all was still more rapidly going to 
decay. The broad terrace was clothed with weeds that had sprung 
up between the chinks in the marble pavement; the balustrade, 
with its vases and statues, lay in ruins on the sward below. A 
green, slimy mantle covered the once lucid lake, and the fountain 
in its centre was hidden by bulrushes and water-flags. As for the 
flower-parterres, they had long since realized the description of 
the desolate garden by Shelley in that strangely beautiful’ poem 
of his, “‘ The Sensitive Plant.” In fact, a more striking memorial 
of the past could not have employed the pen of a romancer or the 
pencil of an artist. 

“ As the great entrance door had fallen from its rusted hinges 
and never been replaced, no obstacle whatever prevented my 
wandering at will through the whole range of apartments, and 
often and often did I sit in the great silent rooms of that deserted 
house, fancying the splendors of the past, and mentally contrast- 
ing them with the sadness of the present. But there was one 


chamber in which I especially loved to linger. It was what had 
evidently been the library, for the shelves remained, and even 
some of the chains by which the most valuable books and manu- 
scripts had been secured—for there were book-borrowers and book- 
keepers in that age, as in this, and books being scarce, were more 
highly treasured. There were brackets, too, which seemed to 
have once supported busts, and on the ceiling was an allegorical 
painting, which, without any stretch of the imagination, might 
bear a literary interpretation. But it was not the empty shelves, 
nor the deserted brackets, nor the dim painting overhead, which 
to me constituted the chief charm of the place. The great attrac- 
tion in my eyes was a portrait painted on the solid oaken panel 
over the chimney-piece, which, I suppose, accounted for its remain- 
ing there after the dwelling was dismantled. 

“Tt was evidently a likeness, I was quite sure of that, before I 
knew who it represented. The portrait was that of a young lady, 
apparently about seventeen. Her face was regularly oval—the 
fair, white forehead broad but not high, as all female foreheads 
should be. ‘Ehe’eye-brows were full, arched and well-defined, 
and beneath th@m shone eyes, large, liquid, and of that delicate 
azure hue which betokens exquisite sensibility in their possessor. 
Her nose and chin were perfection, and the sweet lips, slightly 
parted, displayed regular and pearl-like teeth. The hair of this 
young lady was of that color which Raphael, Correggio and Ti- 
tian loved to introduce into their pictures of Madonnas, saints 
and cherubims—a pale, golden tint, which made it appear as 
though the banded tresses had caught and imprisoned sunbeams. 
But I am no adept at describing feminine loveliness, and so I will’ 
only add that the expression of the features I have faintly shad- 
owed out, was of that pensively beautiful kind, which, while it 
charms and fascinates the eye, produces a mysterious and abiding 
impression upon the heart. 

“T scarcely know how it was, but I made almost a friend of 
that picture ; for brother and sister I had none, and you know the 
young heart must have something to love. I was not old enough 
to be wooed ; indeed I had never thought of courtship at all, for 
with the exception of such love-stories as I accidentally met with 
in a few old-fashioned novels, I had no opportunities whatever of 
becoming acquainted with social life outside the solitude of my 
aunt’s home. She seldom spoke on such subjects. I did not 
know why, then, but the reason is plain enough to me now. She 
had been disappointed in her early days, and that disappointment 
was the one great sorrow of her life. But it did not sour her 
temper, as it does that of many’ she endured silently and with 
fortitude, and the world little knew how much suffering was hid- 
den under that mild and peaceful exterior. 

“<< Well, dear,’ she said to me one morning, as we sat working 
in the porch of our little cottage, for the weather was warm 
and the air fragrant with the odors of the honeysuckles and sweet- 
briars which clambered round the trellis-work ; ‘ well, dear, I'll 
tell you the stgry of that picture to which you have taken so strong 
a liking. It is a strange and striking history, and what is more, a 
true one. You have, of course, read a great deal about the island 
of Madeira?’ 

“ Of course I had, and what then ? 

“ «Why, that young lady was the means of its discovery.’ 

And her name 

“«Anne Dorset. The house, you know, is called after the 
family—Dorset Court.’ 

“ But I'll tell you the story as it was told to me. Dorset Court 
was a grand old place, in the reign of the third Edward, and was in- 
habited by a family of that name. Sir Richard Dorset was a fine 
specimen of the old English cavalier, proud of his lineage, proud 
of the land in which he was born, and too proud to admit the 
possibility of his proud race being deteriorated by mixture with 
plebeian blood. In short, he was an aristocrat of the first water, 
devotedly attached to his sovereign, and though a kind master 
and a liberal landlord, he would not abate one jot of the dignity 
which at that period every knight of the shire prided himself upon 
supporting. 

“Sir Richard had long been a widower, and one fair daughter 
whom he loved passing well, was his only child. Of Anne, who 
was the image of her deceased mother, he was extravagantly 
proud, as well he might be, for one fairer in mind or person lived 
not in all the country round. The wish next to his heart was, 
that when she grew to woman’s estate she might wed one at least 
her equal in birth and station ; and it need not be mentioned that 
when she reached her sixteenth year, there was scarcely a young 
gallant in the whole circle of her father’s acquaintances who did 
not aspire to her hand and fortune. Among these lovers were 
two, destined to become rivals, when the fluttering and flattering 
crowd of beaux had, one by one, discovering no chances of suc- 
cess, betaken themselves to other shrines. One was a nobleman, 
the other a commoner ; their names were Edward, Earl Fortesque, 
and plain Robert Meacham. 

“The course of true love, it is said, never does run smooth; it 
certainly did not in this particular case, for Anne Dorset, despite 
the command of her father that she should wed Ear] Fortesque, had 
been undutiful enough to give her heart to an untitled gentleman, 
who was every way worthy of her esteem and affection ; and when 
she informed her father that she could not wed with one she did 
not love, the stern old cavalier flew into a terrible rage, and fear- 
ful that any delay might prove dangerous, at once applied to the 
king, who in consequence of false reports prejudicial to the léyal- 
ty of Robert Meacham, had the unfortunate young suitor arrested 
on a charge of high treason. 

“Little use was it for poor Anne Dorset to resist. There was 
no Gretna Green in those days, and Robert Meacham was pre- 
vented from being, as our Mr. John Dean was the other day, em- 
ployed by the young lady’s father as coachman and marrying her, 


But I am digressing. . 


as the said dashing young Irish fortune-hunter married Miss Pe- 
tronella Boker. All her tears, hysterics, swoonings and passion- 
ate declarations went for nothing. Sir Richard Dorset, like a great 
many other foolish old fathers, coftsoled himself with the belief that 
love was not an absolute requisite, where there was plenty of yel- 
low gold and thousands of broad acres ; and sent peremptorily for 
his chaplain, who obeyed the summons, and in the chapel of Dor- 
set Court, united the half-insensible Anne to her lordly lover. No 
sooner had the union been completed than poor Robert Meacham 
was released from prison. 

“Terrible was the blow he experienced when he learned that 
during his confinement his beloved Anne had been married to 
Fortesque. That the union was compulsory on her part, he felt 
well assured, and strengthened by that belief, he determined if 
possible to recover his lost treasure. Indignant at the wrongs he 
had suffered, and certain of the affections of his mistress, he pre- 
vailed upon several friends to assist him in a project for the grati- 
fication of his love and his revenge. 

“Tt happened that Earl Fortesque possessed an estate near 
Bristol, then a great seaport, and to this place he conducted his 
unwilling wife. As soon as possible after the nuptials, Meacham 
and his friends followed in their traces; and one of the Jat- 
ter having disguised himself, obtained employment in the fami- 
ly of the earl as a domestic servant. Watching carefully his 
opportunity, he obtained an interview with the unhappy wife, dis- 
covered who he was and what was his errand, and found the 
young bride full of tender recollections of her lover, and dislike to 
the husband thus forced upon her. Through the agency of this 
friend, Meacham had several communications with her, in course 
of which means were concerted for their escape to France, where 
they might dwell unmolested. 

“Tt was a bright and clear morning when Anne, with her fic- 
titious groom, rode out for the alleged purpose of taking the air. 
Soon the castle was left behind, and putting spurs to their horses, 
they galloped to a small fishing village on the shores of the Bristol 
Channel, where a boat awaited them. A vessel lay in the offing, 
and speedily Anne Dorset reached the deck on which stood Rob- 
ert Meacham, eager and overjoyed to greet his recovered treasure. 
In half an hour the anchor was weighed, the sails set, and 


¢___amid ripple and spray, 
Over the waters away and away,’ 


gaily coursed the love-laden bark, Meacham anticipating the 
triumph of soon landing with his beautiful prize on the shores of 
la belle France. 

“But there is many a slip ’twixt the cup and the lip.’ The 
wind, which had hitherto been favorable, suddenly changed, 
and a gale arose in the night which sent them directly out of their 
course. At that time little was known of navigation ; of the com- 
pass the mariners were ignorant, and for ten days the lovers were 
driven on an unknown and stormy ocean, at the mercy of wind 
and wave. The poor fugitive bride was filled with terror and re- 
morse, and looked on this uproar of the elements as the anger of 
Heaven directed against her ; nor could all the efforts of her lover 
remove from her mind the dismal omen of some approaching catas- 
trophe. For fourteen weary days and nights the gallant little 
vessel strove with the tempest, and at length at daybreak land 
was discovered. 

““As,’ says the historian Alcoforada, ‘ they drew near, the rising 
sun shone on noble forests, the trees of which were of a kind un- 
known to them. Flights of birds came hovering about the ship, 
and perched upon the rigging without any signs of fear.’ Tho 
boat was sent on shore to reconnoitre, and soon returned with such 
reports of the beauty of the country, that Meacham determined to 
take his drooping companion to the shore, in hopes that her health 
and spirits might be restored. They were accompanied to the shore 
by the faithful friends who had assisted in their flight. The mari- 
ners remained on board to guard the ship. 

“The country was indeed delightful—a little Paradise amidst 
the waves. Here, at last, Meacham believed that happiness would 
be his ; that the serene tranquillity of this delightful solitude would 
recruit the drooping health and spirits of his companion. Three 
diys, however, had scarcely passed, when a violent storm arose, 
and raged all night over the island. On the following mornigg 
Meacham repaired to the seaside, but the ship was gone, and he 
concluded it had foundered in the tempest. 

“The blow was tremendous, but it fell most severely on poor 
Anne. Again she reproached herself with being the cause of their 
misfortunes, and refused all consolation. And thus, without ut- 
tering a word, died on that lonely island, the gentle and unfor- 
tunate English girl, in the very prime of her youth and beauty. 

“The last act of the tragedy was soon played out. Meacham 
was struck with despair, and in the bitterness of his grief up- 
braided himself with tearing the unfortunate lady from her home, 
country and friends, to perish on a savage coast. He survived 
her but five days, and then died, requesting to be laid beside her 
at the foot of a rustic altar which they had erected. 

“The island was speedily deserted by Meacham’s followers, 
who escaped in the ship’s boat. After enduring many hardships, 
they at last reached Spain, and in consequence of their reports, 
mariners were sent out by Henry IL., of Castile, to re-discover the 
island, which is now known as Madeira. 

“T need not add that after having been made acquainted with 
the sad history of poor Anne Dorset, I gazed on her portrait in 
the old library with greater interest than ever.” 


It is the lot of genius to be opposed, and tobe invigorated by 
opposition ; ail extremes touch each other; Trigid praise and 
censure wait upon attainable or common powers; but the suc- 
cessful adventurer leaps on an unknown or long lost shore, enno- 
bles it with his name, and grasps immortality. 
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THE PRIMA DONNA’S TRIUMPH. 


[coNTINUED FROM PAGE 295.] 


For a long time Philip Armstrong had watched and waited for 
Maggie’s return after her first disappearance ; but months braided 
themselves into years, and she came not. Then he contented 
himself with drawing her portrait from memory, as she sat that 
day in Birch Hollow, singing with the bobolinks, and hung it upon 
his studio wall, and gradually her memory grew indistinct in his 
heart. Ten years are so long, so long to remember, unless the 
face be daguerreotyped upon the heart! Poor Maggie! Yet 
latterly he thought much of her; and when the prima donna 
stood before him on the stage of the theatre, and the same clear, 
pure voice rang out its bird-notes on the air, a bewildering dreami- 
ness crept over his brain—it was as though he walked through a 
thick mist—nor until the curtain fell slowly, and those luminous 
black eyes sought his own, then the mist-clouds fled, the sun broke 
through, the door of the heart’s inner chamber turned rapidly on 
its hinges, letting forth the full flood-tide of memory, and he stood 
face to face with Maggie. And in that glance that met his own, 
he read the record of a long, ten-year devotion. Link by link the 
chain flashed athwart his eyes—Maggie had loved him—Maggie 
had fled. 

Hoe would have sought her then and there; he would have 
clasped her to his heart ; but she who sat beside him claimed his 
attentions—the woman who had once spurned him for an old 
man’s gold, but now would gladly have lain her wealth at his 
feet for one tittle of the love she once rejected. But, a half-hour 
later, he sent up a message at Madame Marguerites’s hotel. The 
porter brought back a reply from the faithful maid waiting in an 
ante-room. “ Her mistress had come from the theatre ill, fainting 
—she could not disturb her. Would not the gentleman call again 
in the morning?” Philip bit his lip with disappointment, then 
smiled as he thought how unseasonable was the hour ; then, wrap- 
ping closer his thick cloak, sought his lodgings to await impatient- 
ly the dawn; but when he again sought the prima donna she was 
miles and miles away. 


A brilliant company were congregated in Mrs. Colonel Dew- 
hurst’s sumptuous drawing-rooms. For three years that beautiful 
woman had been a widow. The old man whom she had wedded 
could not carry with him his money bags over the threshold of 
eternity, and they must, perforce, be left at the disposal of her 
who, marrying him for his wealth, could not be supposed to mourn 
his loss with extravagance of grief. And yet, her crapes and 
sables were a /a mode; the hem of her widow’s veil of the pre- 
scribed depth ; for a year she was not seen in the gay, exclusive 
assemblies of Up-Town ; men hoped when they died their wives 
would grieve for their loss so deeply as did Mrs. Colonel Dew- 
hurst her liege lord’s ; O, altogether, Katherine Dewhurst mourned 
very properly for her departed husband! But now, two years 
passed, her mourning weeds gradually softening to the faintest 
gray, now she mingled again in society, and her mansion was 
often thrown open to the beau monde of her “set.” And into 
circles where her rank and wealth gave her free sway, the once 
discarded lover, Philip Armstrong, found open entree. Recog- 
nized genius and growing wealth proved to him the “ open sesame ” 
that gained him admission ; acdien of all those who stood 
in her crowded drawing-rooms, no bon mots or witty sallies were 
quoted, or bandied from lip to lip, like the talented young artist’s. 
Fair ladies smiled upon him. And his hostess—can it be possible 
that he has forgotten the past, as connected with her, and taken 
her to his heart again—for he is often seen in public at her side ? 
Now that she is free, will he again woo and win her? Let us see. 

It was near midnight, and, heated and weary, Philip Armstrong 
left the crowded saloons for the cool, quiet conservatory. It was 
like fairy land there. Colored lamps hung from the greenery 
festooning the ceiling ; tropic plants held up their snowy chalices 
to render perfume to the night air, till all was fragrant as the 
Spice Islands of the East. Musing over that singular revelation 
at the theatre, Armstrong stood leaning against a pillar in a 
shadowy recess, when suddenly a white hand, sparkling with 
jewels, was laid upon his arm. He looked into her face, but it 
was not the face of his thoughts—his hostess stood beside him. 
It seemed like intrusion ; but he greeted her with courtesy.. For 
a few moments they conversed on ordinary themes; then, imper- 
ceptibly, the wily woman led him to talk of himself and his 
present position. 

“It is so strange that we should stand together here—I, mistress 
of this house, and you, a lauded, talented man, unapproachable 
in your genius ; when, years ago,—but I suppose I ought not to 
refer to that past; and yet, I think of it often—do you never, 
Philip?” she asked. 

Armstrong had been thinking of the past, but not in connection 
with her. He could not bear it. 

“ Will not your absence be remarked ?” he asked, almost cold- 
ly, evading a reply. “ Mrs. Dewhurst, let me lead you to your 
guests.” 

“Mrs. Dewhurst!” she repeated, passionately, almost scorn- 
fully. ‘Always that cold name! Why not call me Kate? I 
have called you Philip.” And the beautiful temptress’s breath 
came warm upon his check as she slid her hand into his. “ Philip, 
can you never forgive ?” 

“ Yes, Katherine Dewhurst, I have forgiven; but I cannot for- 
get,” he said, sadly. 

“ And now, you hate me?” she asked, in a thick whisper. 

No!” 

The monosyllable was spoken in a low, quiet tone, and the 
deceived woman thought it low with feeling. Her eye flashed 
triumph. 


“O, Philip! if I should say that I did you a great wrong, that 
it was the victory of pride, and the evil in my nature, that led me 
to stifle the only love that ever warmed my heart—but what am I 
saying? Philip, would you scorn me if I should say how bitter 
has been my repentance?’ And she eagerly hung upon his arm. 

The answer came in sad, but firm tones. No exultation be- 
trayed itself therein. 

“No, Mrs. Dewhurst, I would not scorn you; but I should 
pity you, that you ever let the base love of gold come between 
your heart and mine. As for me, I have suffered—but I have 
conquered. We can never be to each other more than friends. 
God grant you happiness! I bid you farewell!” And in another 
minute Mrs. Dewhurst stood alone. 


“Come to me quickly, Philip. The strangest thing has hap- 
pened! Maggie has returned !” 

So ran a brief letter, its faintly traced chirography evidently 
written under strongest excitement, that Philip Armstrong found 
upon his table when he sought his lodgings. The faint gray 
morning twilight found him far on his way to Birch Farm; but 
the fiery-breathed iron steed rushing onward through town and 
city, through deep gorge and ravine, over hill and plain, was slow 
as a snail compared with the heart that was sent on before. 

At the twilight hour, a hushed group stood about the bed where- 
on lay Maggie Liston—Madame Marguerites. It had all been ex- 
plained by the faithful Marina, who hung weeping above the 
couch, how for days and nights her mistress had urged the driver 
onward, scarce snatching time for rest or food, till at last she had 
gained the goal of her journey ; when, alighting at the village inn, 
she had rapidly walked down the long highway and struck into 
the path leading through the meadow to Birch Hollow, and then, 
pausing there, the reaction came, and she sank fainting to the 
ground. 

In alarm, the girl sought help at the nearest farmhouse, and 
they bore her thither. So Maggie was at home again; and then 
a fierce brain fever followed, and, raving in delirium, calling 
wildly for “ Philip! Philip!” she revealed herself. Letters were 
immediately despatched by the mother; and the man who took 
back the carriage and horses to the city, bore a message to Mr. 
Legard from the faithful Marina; and the same day that wit- 
nessed the return of Philip, saw also the arrival of le manageur to 
watch over the child of his adoption. And now it was the seventh 
night, and at twilight they stood, a hushed group, about the bed 
whereon the sufferer lay in a deep sleep, whose waking would 
bring the crisis. Life or death hung in the balance. Hours 
passed ; and the old village doctor held her wrist in one hand, 
measuring its wandering pulses by the strokes of his watch. Mrs. 
Armstrong, Philip, Mr. Legard and Marina, stood silent. ‘The 
old clock in the kitchen chimed forth twelve clear and strong ; 
when the sleeper stirred upon her pillows and lifted her eyelids 
slowly. Reason was in her glance, and a faint smile quivered on 
her lips. 

“The danger is over!’ said the doctor, putting up his watch 
and moving from the bedside. 

“Thank God!” said Philip Armstrong, in a hoarse, quick whis- 
per; then he went quickly from the room. 

“Yes, thank God that Maggie Liston is not lost to us forever!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Armstrong, grasping Mr. Legard’s hand and 
leading him to an adjoining apartment, closing the door behind 
them. 

“Maggie Liston? Great God! Mychild! Tell me—tell me 
—how did you get my child?” And Mr. Legard knelt on his 
knees before her, the wildest agitation on his dark face. 


Mrs. Armstrong did not faint, or tremble, but she sank into a 
chair, looking pale and crushed, and pressed her hands over her 
heart. 

“ Mark Liston,” she said, in a rapid, husky voice, “I know 
you. I knew you when your foot crossed this threshold. Twen- 
ty-six years have not erased your face from my heart. Listen: 
Twenty-three years ago your wife, Alice Reeves, wandered back 
to Glenthorne, to Birch Farm, to die! She did not say that you 
deserted her, I never believed you did. I knew that some fatal 
mistake had sundered you; but I took her in; ghe died here; 
and she gave into my keeping a two-year old chil er child and 
yours. At first I took that child to my heart; but, God forgive 
me! I thrust her out afterwards, for she had your face, and I re- 
membered you had once said you loved me, but when you met a 
fairer, you proved false !” 

“Sarah Ellis, for thus must I call you,” and that stately man 
sank by her side and reverently kissed the hand he took in his 
own; “Sarah, it was the dead who wronged us. I was never 
false! Alice Reeves was your girlhood friend; and when she 
came to me, saying that you repented your vows, and loved James 
Armstrong better than me, do you wonder that I believed her ? 
Yes, I was credulous and indignant; and she—Sarah, I will not 
speak illy of the dead—but this I say, calling my Maker as my 
witness, that when I spoke the vows binding my life to hers, you 
only were enshrined in my heart. It was all a fatal mistake. A 
dark time followed. Alice grew fitful and melancholy ; at times 
we feared insanity. It came at last; but one day she escaped 
from her keepers, and little Margaret was also missing from her 
cradle. Search was made everywhere; but there was a dark, 
deep lake near our home, and we thought it was there mother 
and child must have found a grave. I had been less than human 
then, not to have mourned her, for Alice always loved me. But 
my child! O, Sarah, you know not what anguish rent my heart 
then, nor what joy thrills it now, as I find her thus restored to my 
arms! Henceforth I am no longer Mark Legard, an aimless 
wanderer from shore to shore, but Mark Liston, who, every day 
on bended knees, will thank God that the shadows have passed 


away from his life. I understand now why my heart so yearned 
toward my child.” 

A brief scene more, and you and I part for a season, reader. 
Weeks after, when the pleasant spring time stood fair over the 
country, and warm winds fanned the convalescent cheeks, a cou- 
ple sat together on the rustic bench beside Sweet Fern Spring. 
The fragrant ferns and graceful brake-leaves waved over its mossy 
margin, and the limpid waters bubbled up clear and sweet below. 
And bright and sparkling as the waters were the “clear wells” of 
eyes above mirrored in each other’s gaze. 

“Maggie,” whispered Philip Armstrong, “ now that my mother 
and your father are renewing the vows plighted in youth’s spring- 
time, why may we not, also, improve a spring-time no autumn of 
age has withere® for us? You remember. that meeting here, 
twelve years ago, when I came from Yale that long summer 
vacation ? And you remember my prediction—‘ You would make 
a prima donna?’ When you are my wife, I shall be jealous when 
you sing for others, and they all come praising you, and laying 
their homage at your feet. I shall provea very exacting husband, 
Maggie.” 

“ Philip,”—and a world of tenderness lay in the gaze of the 
dark eyes that sought his—“ Philip, a wife should have no other 
admiration than her husband’s. It will suffice for me. I will 
sing no more in public, but keep my songs for you alone. This 
shall be the prima donna’s triumph!” 


WOMEN IN THE EAST. 


The Mohammedans nearly all believe that woman has no soul. 
This is not taught in the Koran, but is countenanced by the fact 
that, in the great prophet’s paradise, houris are given to the faith- 
ful instead of their earthly wives. The Chinese make slaves of 
the women in this world, and deny them any hope of compensa- 
tion hereafter. In Western Australia, coal children are always 
betrothed a few days after their birth; and should the first hus- 
band die before the girl attains her maturity, she belongs to his 
heir. In New Zealand, if a girl’s future husband should die, no 
other man can make a proposal to her. Among the Hindoos, 
widows may not marry again. In China, the parents bargain for 
the marriage of their children while they are yet unborn. The 
New Hollanders steal their wives; and if a woman attempts to 
escape her captor, he at once thrusts a spear through the fleshy 
part of her leg or thigh. Of all methods of obtaining a wife, that 
of purchase is the most universal. It is practised by the African, 
by the black and brown races of the Indian Archipelago, and by 
nearly all the nations of Asia. The Circassian women prefer 
being sent to Constantinople to be sold. In Siam and Cochin 
China, men invariably purchase their wives; but the women 
have one privilege, the parents cannot sell them without their will. 
In China, however, women are sold without being consulted on 
the subject, ‘and have to obey every one in the family of her pur- 
chaser, without exception—the husband’s control over her being 
entirely unlimited. In Japan, presents are made to the bride, 
who transfers them to her relatives, to defray the expense and 
trouble , io ae in bringing her up from her infancy.— 

fournal. 


THE LATE DOUGLAS JERROLD. 


Mr. Blanchard Jerrold, the present editor of Lloyd’s News- 
paper, proffers the following explanation in that journal, whieh 
e feels to be due to the memory of his late father: “My father 
left property sworn at Doctors’ Commons at £1500. In addition 
to this sum, my mother held a policy in her own righton my 
father’s life, value £1000—other items raise the total sum to 
£3000. The copyrights of my father’s plays realize an average 
income of £100. More, the position of the members of my 
father’s family would have enabled them, had there been any need 
for their exertions, to supply any deficiency the above property 
could not cover. It is due to the memory of my father that the 
public should know that he left a sufficiency for my mother and 
sister ; and that the love of his own kindred, in any case, would 
have insured this sufficiency. In explanation of the ‘ Remem- 
brance ’ performances, I, as representative of my father’s family, 
should state that I declined emphatically to receive anything that 
should wear the appearance of a charity—such charity being 
needless. The ‘Remembrance’ performances I was distinctly as- 
sured would be in honor of my father’s memory. If the public 
have gathered the idea that these were efforts of charity, 1 have 
only to assure them, on the part of his family, that the illustrious 
dead had husbanded enough against the need thereof—even after 
the loss of thousands, for which he became security. I thank the 
earnest friends for their kind intentions ; but I decline to permit 
the English public to remain impressed with the idea that there 
was need to pass the hat round, however gracefully, in the name 
of Douglas Jerrold—a name tat shall not want my exertion, at 
least, to preserve its independence.” 


A REVOLUTION 
AMONG THE MAGAZINES, 


It is no longer necessary to pay THREE dollars to obtain a first class, elegant- 
ly illustrated and carefully edited Magazine, filled with original reading of the 
most entertaining character. 


BALLOU’S DOLLAR MONTHLY 


has opened the eyes of the public to the fact, that they can obtain a better 
—— for one dollar a year than they have heretofore been charged THREE 
dollars for. 


“TOO CHEAP! TOO CHEAP!!” 


ery the old fogy publishers. ‘‘ How can a Magazine, containing onz HUNDRED 
pages of original matter, and rorry or Firty illustrations in each number, be 
afforded for ONE DOLLAR & year, Or at TEN CENTS by the single number?” 


VERY EASILY DONE! 


Step into our pangs | and printing-house, and observe our facilities for 
doing business, and the heavy edition we print—90,000 copies—and you 
will understand how it is done, and that it pays handsomely. 


BALMOUIS DOLLAR MONTELYT 


is printed on the finest of paper, being the cnzaPpgsT Magazine in the world, 
and containing more ORIGINAL MATTER than any other. Never meddling with 
political, sectional or sectarian questions. its aim is to make home cheerful 
and happy. Just such a work as any father. brother, or friend would intro- 
duce to the family circle. 


JUDGE FOR YOURSELF. 


(> Enclose one powiar ina letter addressed as below, and the Magazine 
will be sent by return of mail, and for a whole year. 
M. M. BALLOU, Boston, Mass. 


No. 22 Winter Street. 
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BALLOU’S 


PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM 


COMPANION. 


HON. ERASMUS D. BEACH. 

We present on this page an excellent portrait of Hon. 
D Springfield, Mass., drawn and 
engraved expressly for the Pictorial. Mr. Beach is one 
of the “three Richmonds in the field,” striving for the 

bernatorial chair of Massachusetts, he being gm 

y the democratic party for that high office. e have 
heretofore presented portraits of the other candidates, 
Governor Gardner and Hon. N. P. Banks of Waltham, 
accompanied by biographical sketches, but Mr. Beach’s 
rtrait has never appeared in our columns, though he 
ee been fer two years before the —— as a gubernato- 
rial candidate. At the date of the present number of 
our paper, which, however, is issued a few days in ad- 
vance, the political contest which settles the policy of the 
State will have been decided, and one of the tgree gen- 
tlemen above-named will have been selected as chief 
magistrate. But whether elected or defeated, our friends 
will be glad to preserve the likeness of a man of so much 
prominence as the subject of our sketch, and whose use- 
fulness and reputation are by no means circumscribed 
by the limits of the political arena. Erasmus D. Beach 
was born in the town of Sandisfield, Berkshire county, 
in the year 1809. His father, Erastus Beach, was by 
rofession a physician, of very extensive practice, whic 
e followed with eminent success for more than half a 
century, or till near the date of his death, two years 
since. The mother of Mr. Beach, Miss Sarah Sage 
Mills. was a sister of Hon. John Mills, late United States 
district attorney. Her death preceded that of her hus- 
band about a year. Mr. Beach received his education 
almost exclusively at the public schools, though he was 
a member of Westfield Academy for several terms, under 
the excellent tuition of Rev. Dr. Davis. Among his 
early instructors at the village school in Sandisfield, we 
find the name of Mrs. Hull, wife of Lieutenant Gover- 
nor Hull, a most estimable woman and devoted friend. 
Having a strong inclination to pursue the profession of 
law, he entered the office of Mr. Mills, in the town of 
Southwick, from whence, after a course of faithful study, 
he entered the law school in Litchfield, Conn., then 
under the charge of the late Judge Gould. Having 
concluded his preparatory studies, he was admitted to 
a. and in 1835 opened an office in Springfield, 
s., Where he has since resided. Mr. Beach was for 
atime conductor of the Hampden Whig, immediately 
after it was abandoned by Mr. Eldridge, and subsequent- 
ly, in 1836, we believe, he became proprietor, having changed its 
name to the Hampden Post. Mr. h held. the ownership 
and editorial charge of the Post for nearly eight years, during 
which time he also purchased the press and materials of the Green- 
field democratic paper, and contributed largely to its columns. 
The files of the Hampden Post during the period it was conducted 
by Mr. Beach, exhibit evidence of ability, tact and enterprise, 
proving him a ready writer and logical reasoner when discussing 
the political or other questions of the day. The law practice of 
Mr. Beach being now largely increased, he disposed of his inter- 
est in the journals referred to, and devoted his whole attention to 
his profession. From 1849 to 1851, Mr. Beach was a member of 
the board of selectmen, to the chairmanship of which he was an- 
nually elected. While under his associate supervision, the affairs 
of the town were conducted with marked economy, and the most 
abundant satisfaction given to the citizen tax-payers who had re- 
posed in him their confidence. Upon the incorporation of the 
town into a city, he was elected to the board of aldermen, and 
while in that position devoted a very liberal share of his time and 
attention to the interests of the city, as his official associates will 
cheerfully bear witness. Mr. Beach has before and since been 
fréquently importuned by his personal and political friends to ac- 
cept nominations for other positions of honor and trust, but other 
engagements more consonant with his taste and wishes have led 
him to decline. In 1851, he was elected to the State senate, where 
he took a decided stand in opposition to the famous legislative 
“ coalition,” and was, moreover, active in his resistance to the 
project at that time submitted for nullifying some of the laws of 
the general government. In 1853, Mr. Beach was elected by his 


HON. ERASMUS D. BEACH. 


fellow-citizens a delegate to the State Convention for revising the 
constitution. We have omitted to mention that upon the organi- 
zation of the National Horse Guards in Springfield, he was unan- 
imously elected commandant, and proved a most acceptable and 
competent officer of a most excellent and well-disciplined com- 
pany of cavalry. In 1855, Mr. Beach was first nominated by the 
democratic party as their candidate for governor. He was re-nom- 
inated the following year, and now is a third time presented to 
the people of the Commonwealth for that office, by one of the 
most unanimous aud harmonious conventions that has ever as- 
sembled in the State for a similar purpose. The personal and 
private character of Mr. Beach is irreproachable ; it will bear the 
closest scrutiny. In his religious views he is in nowise sectarian 
or bigoted, but rather disposed to allow the largest freedom and 
liberty of conscience. His political, like his moral antecedents, 
have been consistent and praiseworthy, never vacillating and un- 
reliable. Eminently retiring and modest in his demeanor, he has 
never sought positions of a public character, but when at the call 
of his fellow-citizens he has been placed at the post of trust and 
responsibility, he has never shrank from a faithful performance of 
his duties or sought to evade those which might endanger his pop- 
ularity with opposing forces, political or otherwise. The person- 
al appearance of Mr. Beach is quite striking : he is tall, strongly, 
but gracefully built, with dark hair and light complexion, and his 
bearing “gives the world assurance of a man.” By a singular 
coincidence, all three of the candidates for the gubernatorial office 
are men whose appearance would attract attention from strangers, 
and either of them would look the office well. As for their quali- 
fications, we leave them to be discussed by the political papers. 


IMPORTANCE OF TRIFLES. 

The world is made up of trifles. The grand move- 
ments of great events and the changes of empires are 
founded in causes, very generally, which would be pro- 
nounced trifles by the world. Yes, “trifles as light as 
air” have led to some of the most important discover- 
ies we have. The fall of an apple gave Newton the clue 
to gravitation ; the rising up of a lid of a tea-kettle gave 
us our railroads, steamboats, ocean steamers, and a 
thousand other things ; not to speak of the steam press, 
that, combined, put the world centuries ahead in the 
mysteries of the universe and the purposes of God.—To 
the observation of a flower dimly pictured on a stone, 
we owe the philosophical researches in chemistry and 
light which ultimately gave us the daguerreotype.— 
By a trifling loan of money from the great actor Talma 
to Napoleon, in a time of need, the fate of Europe was 
changed—millions of men perished, thrones were em 
tied, Wellington was made a duke, Moscow was burned, 
and France made a despotism at the present time; for 
Napoleon was on the brink of suicide, a nameless ad- 
venturer, when Talma gave him this assistance.—The 
foundation of the Roman Empire was a cunning trick 
in an individual combat, or duel. American liberty and 
thirty-one glorious States arose from a strong cup of tea 
made by the Bostonians in 1775. A little piece of mag- 
netized steel led to the discovery of a new world. The 
erection of a saw-mill in California changed the currency 
of the world. The crossing of a little stream of water 
subverted the liberty of Rome and gave the name of 
Brutus immortality. The flying of a common paper 
kite by a printer gave us the magnetic telegraph. The 
eating of an apple in the garden of Eden brought sin 
and death into the world ; the giving away of a golden 
apple caused a ten years’ war and the fall of Troy.—A 
delay of five minutes saved the lives of Napoleon the 
First and his family from an “infernal machine” in the 
streets of Paris. A delay of two minutes once cost fifty 
lives on an American railroad. The exportation of a 
few potatoes from America by Sir Walter Raleigh, has 
saved the Irish nation from starvation. It is quite im- 

ssible to enumerate the almost numberless trifles that 
howe produced numberless great events, and made num- 
berless radical changes in the history and destiny of the 
world. Suffice it to say that “trifles” are not to be 
scoffed at. The world may learn great, and true, and 
valuable lessons from these same “ trifles.” Hold noth- 
ing in contempt ; the worlds which the microscope has revealed to 
us in the drop of water are as wonderful and mysterious as the 
bright and beautiful worlds brought to our eyes by the telescope. 
The loathsome caterpillar which we long to crush beneath our feet, 
will one day be a beautiful creature, with rainbows for its wings. 
The little pool of A water lying at our feet will be woven into 
a bright and beautifully embroidered veil, on the miraculous sun, 
for the face of the queen who trails her robe of light among the 
countless stars. A single leaf from the Bible may lead the soul 
—the only immortal thing in the universe save its Maker—out of 
the shadows and darkness of dust, and fit it for an audience, 
yea, though it be the soul of a beggar, with the King of kings. 
New Orleans Picayune. 


CHINESE FISHING-BOAT, 

The landscape picture represented below, has for its most prom- 
inent object a large junk, with a deck-house filled with a Chinese 
party. The junk is sloop-rigged, with an enormous sail, but not- 
withstanding the clumsy character of their craft, the Chinese 
marines certainly handle them with a good deal of dexterity. 
Other junks are seen prowling along in the distance, which is 
closed by a line of low hills, one of the summits being surmount- 
ed by a tall pagoda, producing a peculiar effect. In the left hand 
corner of the picture is a line of stakes to which sunken nets are 
attached, set very mach in thélffanner employed by some of our 
fishermen along the coast. The Chinese are very dexterous in 
entrapping the scaly denizens of the deep, and are the only peo- 
ple who practise fishing by means of birds, which we have here- 
tofore described and illustrated. 
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MATURIN M. BALLOU, EpiTor anv Proprizror. 
FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE, Assistant Eprror. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Constant Reaper.—The Bengal Sepoys. or Sepahis, are taken from the 
cultural classes of Indian society. They are almost all the sons of culti- 
vating proprietors of the soil, whose families have increased beyond the 
means of subgistence. When the father dies, the elder son takes his place. 
If he be a soldier in a distant land, and can afford to do so, he resigns his 
service, and returns home to take his post at the head of the family. 

Harvey, Philadelphia.—Have you not made a mistake in transcribing the 
motto? The original, we think, must be Gloria virtutis umbra (Glory is 
the shadow of valor). 

T. M. L.—We do not know what is the best work on phonographic short- 
hand writing. We always preferred “‘ Towndrow’s Stenography,” which 
may be obtained by writing to Burnham Brothers, Cornhill, Boston—costs 
from seventy-five cents to a dollar. 

R. J.—There is no cure for near-sightedness but wearing spectacles with con- 
cave lens adapted to your case. It is a consolation that near-sighted eyes 
preserve their powers to a age. 

W. B.—In France, every writer for the press is obliged to sign his real name 
to his articles. 

oa a the letters of Madame de Sevigne and Lady Mary Wertley 

ontague. 

SHANGHAI.—The eggs of the true Black Hamburg fowls are worth five dollars 
a dozen in England. ’ 

C. D. H.—Large draughts of water are the most injurious with aliments diffi- 
cult of digestion, like the fats; and the drinking of too much Water after. 
fat pork, for instauce, shov.d be avoided. But in countries where soup 
does not constitute a reg); part of the meal, drinking water is sanctioned 
q the best medical mer 

C. C.—The growth of the auman body, as regards height. varies in different 
individuals, and terminates at different periods. 1t stops generally before 
thirty. You may be a tall man yet. 

W. G.—It is certainly ill-bred for parties to leave the theatre just before the 
fall of the curtain; and the practice is a nui to the mass of the audi- 
ence and the actors. 

Tyro.—The composition of essays belongs to a high department of literature. 
eed person can write a good and original essay without being endowed with 
genius. 

Lypia M., Rochester, N. ¥.—It is up jonable in a lover to be negligent in 
his ceevermmenes with his betrothed, and is justly calculated to excite 
suspicion. 

Juvenis.—The most ordinary way of raising sunken versels is by means of 
lighters and chains. Divers pass the chains under the ship’s bottom, and 
then they are fastened to the lighters, which being laden are emptied, and 
thus the ship is attempted to be floated by their buoyancy. But there are 
several modes, and steam now plays a part in the operation. 

SporTsMan.—Racing is making rapid progress in France; and towns where 
formerly the pastime was unknown, now indulge in flat and hurdle-races; 
and are quite proud if a couple of horses are killed in the latter exciting 
recreation. Established races have received great development. 

Tuxsris.—Mr. T. P. Cooke, the English actor, is 75 years of age ; yet he latel 
played William, in Black-Eyed Susan, and danced a sailor's hornpipe with 
the spirit of a young man. 

argent, silver; azure, blue; gules, ; Vert, green; purpure, pu: ; sable. 
black ; fenny, orange ; sanguine, blood color. oe . 


Cuinesz Sucar Cane.—The Chinese sugar cane syrup has 
been offered in the St. Louis market, and brought from forty-five 
to fifty cents per gallon. It is said to be a superior article. In 
New Orleans, some sold for forty-five cents a gallon. Cuba mo- 
lasses sells at sixty-two cents a gallon. 


+ > 


Back NumBers.—To the numerous inquiries constantly made 
by letter, we would say, that we can furnish all the back numbers 
of the Prcrorrat from the commencement, or any given number 
that may be desired to complete sets. 
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SPLINTERS. 


+++. There is said to be a man in Woburn, Mass., 42 years 
old, who never rode in a rail-car, or saw the city of Boston. 
+++« The Contoocook Railroad, New Hampshire, was lately 
sold to Robert N. Corning, of Concged, for $30,000. 
+++. Mr. J. F. C. Hyde, of Newton Centre, Mass., is engaged in 
manufacturing sugar from the Chinese sugar-cane. 
-++. Eight whalers lately sailed from the port of New Bedford 
in a single day, bound on distant whaling cruises. , 
-++. On the 30th of June, only 346 of our Revolutionary pen- 
sioners were alive—a small, but glorious band. 
... The Atlantic telegraph cable has been sold to the Red 
Sea Company, at an advance of $65 a mile on cost. 
The Illinois corn crop this year was prodigious. If 
money is scarce, provisions will be low enough this winter. 
.+.. The Winsted Herald tells us of twin brothers, Eleazer and 
John Beacher, 84 years old, who mowed their meadows this year. 
.... A lady of Memphis, Tenn., has lately been fined in the 
sum of $1, for cowhiding a truant lover. 
-».. John Wesley advises us to condemn no man for not 
thinking as we do. A rule worthy of universal adoption. 
.++. About 500,000 stone fruit trees have been budded this year, 
on the nursery of A. H. Myers, in Alameda county, California. 
‘+++. Mr. Aaron Law, formerly of Boston, was killed by the 
kick of a horse at a cattle show, in Osselic, New York. 
-++. The president has been made an honorary member of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association at Washington. 
-+++ Napoleon is accused of having “run toll” at the bridge 
of Lodi! It will be difficult to disprove it. 
He who stabs you with a pen, would do the same with a 
penknife, were he as safe from detection and the law. 
.++. There are six great dock companies in London—also fire 
smaller ones, and nineteen docks in all. 
.++. Ebenezer Francis, of Roxbury, pays a tax of $11,400— 
the largest in the city, and the index of great wealth. 
.... Mr. Wm. M. Whitaker, of Woonsocket, R. L., raised a 
“‘ Wood ”’ potato this year, weghing one pound five ounces. 
-+.. The Boston Five Cents Savings Bank has 14,000 regular 
depositors, and over $1,000,000 on deposit. 
.++. It is said that there is not a grape grown this year on the 
island of Madeira, That’s bad for wine-bibbers. 
.++. A new hotel is to be erected at Huntsville, Alabama, the 
building of which is to cost $42,000. 
.... Love and a good dinner are said to be the only two things 
which change a man’s character. 
++. The Freshman class at Yale College is smaller this sea- j 
son than it has been for several years past. - . 


THE INFLUENCE OF NATURAL SCENERY. 

Philocc phers have never doubted that nature exerted a powerful 
influence in shaping the characters of the sons of man. Geogra- 
phical influences have never been denied. Thus, the inhabitants 
of mountains are bold, enterprising, independent and lovers of 
freedom ; those of the plains lack energy and heroism, and are 
lovers of peace. Take the Swiss and the Dutch as types of these 
two classes. But that the study of natural scenery lifts, expands 
and strengthens the soul of him who has learned how to look 
upon it, is indubitable. A mountain is sometimes a revelation. 
The most striking instance of the effect of nature on the soul, is 
that related by Mr. Frank Crossley, the English carpet-weaver’s 
son, who has just gifted his townsmen with a magnificent park at 
Halifax, adorned with marble statues and fountains. At the 
inauguration of this noble bounty, the donor made a speech char- 
acterized as much by simple eloquence as by a noble modesty. 
He spoke of his humble birth and family, and of their character 
and struggles. He then added : 

“What I am about to say now is what I have not told my dear- 
est friend—not even the fair partner of my life; but when she 
reads the report of what I am about to say, she will remember 
that on the occasion when I returned from the walk I am about to 
relate, I asked her where those words were to be found in the 
Bible, ‘ The rich and the poor meet together, and the Lord is the 
maker of them all.’ She is a helpmate in these things as well as 
in every other. On the 10th of September, 1855, I left Quebec 
early in the morning for the White Mountains of the United States. 
I remember that when we arrived at the hotel at the White Moun- 
tains, the ladies sat down to a cup of tea, but I preferred to take 
a walk alone. It was a beautiful spot. The sun was just then 
reclining his head behind Mount Washington, with all that glo- 
rious drapery of an American sunset which we know nothing of 
in this country. I felt that I should like to be walking with my 
God on the earth. I said, ‘What shall I render to my Lord for 
all his benefits to me?’ I was led further to repeat that question 
which Paul asked under other circumstances—‘ Lord, what wilt 
thou have metodo? The answer came immediately. It was 
this: ‘It is true thou canst not bring the many thousands thou 
hast left in thy native country to see this beautiful scenery, but 
thou canst take this to them. It is possible so to arrange art and 
nature that they shall be within the walk of every working-man 
in Halifax ; that he shall go take his stroll there after he has done 
his hard day’s toil, and be able to get home again without being 
tired.’ On the 10th of September, when I went to the White 
Mountains, I had no more idea of making a park than any one 
here of building a city. On the very day I returned, I felt as 
convinced to carry it out as I was of my own existence, and never 
from that day to this have I hesitated for a moment whenever 
difficulties arose. I knew they might be overcome, and would be 
overcome. It is a happy day for me that I am permitted to see 
the result.” 


> 
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PRACTICAL MEN. 

Those who call themselves practical men are very apt to under- 
value the thoughtful and studious men, whom they dismiss with a 
contemptuous general sneer as mere book-men. ‘he practical 
navigator, with a little skill in the use of instruments afd a know!l- 
edge of common arithmetic, by the help of certain p formu- 
las and tables can guide his ship safely through the perils of the 
pathless deep. He deserves well ; but he must not sneer at book- 
learning, for those charts and those tables and instruments by 
which he makes his observations and solves his problems were the 
result of deep solitary study and thought. We wrongfully class 

-among the non-producers all who do not labor with their hands ; 
they are in fact the most active of producers. But for studious 
men what would be the present condition of agriculture—how 
blind and doubly toilsome! Those who sneer at learned men 
should look at the condition of purely practical men in those dark 
ages when they ruled the world alone, when learning was but a 
glimmering cloistered ray. They will find that to produce great 
results, the brain and arm must move together,—the ideal be 
sacredly wedded to the practical. 
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REVOLUTION IN BrEAD-Maxine.—“ Burleigh,” the clever cor- 
respondent of the Boston Journal, says :—“ We shall have a great 
revolution in bread-making in New York. The old Joe Miller, 
about putting a side of leather into a machine at one end, and 
have it come out at the other tip-top boots and shoes, is destined 
to become a reality in bread-making. A gentleman of this city 
has succeeded in making a machine for the manufactare of bread 
that promises to completely revolutionize this great art, that has 
been stationary for so many years. The machine has been 
patented.” 


> 


Tue Centrat America.—No one can read the account of the 
loss of that steamer without a thrill of pride in human nature. 
Five hundred armed men voluntarily renounced the means of 
safety that the women and children might be taken care of. 


Equal TO onEsELF.—The Chinese say “there is no greater 
misfortune than not to be able to suffice to one’s self.” This touch 
does teach a selfish philosophy, for the more ample a man’s own 
resources are, the more he can’ benefit others in his social moments. 


> 


Ixnerirep TaLent.—A son of Victor Hugo has just pub- 
lished his first work, a description of the Island of Jersey, which 
is much praised by the crities. os 


Trug enoveH.—It is always easy for a man to be considerate, 


when the “ consideration ” is a pecuniary one. 


AN ENGLISH WATERING PLACE, 

Our readers cannot fail to be amused by the picture of English 
life at the sea-side, delineated on our last page. The scene 
sketched is the beach at Brighton, a very famous English watering- 
place (formerly Brighthelmstone), about forty-seven miles south 
of London. There is such an endless variety of figures that we 
cannot particularize them, but they will well repay examination. 
It is low tide, and the beach is covered with boats of all descrip- 
tions, left high and dry. In the distance are seen some of the 
four-wheeled bathing-machines, from which the ladies emerge in 
their aquatic costumes to plunge into the briny wave. The bustle 
in the foreground is occasioned by the embarkation of a party for 
a sail. There seems to be a disparity between the size of the ves- 
sel and that of the crew, but the old salts who are helping the 
company on board appear to be assuring them that there is room 
for all. Old and young, men, maidens and children, dandies and 
slovens, appear bent on pleasure. The English are said to unbend 
completely at a watering-place, and to enjoy themselves heartily 
at the sea-side. 

Brighton is a favorite resort, for it is easily reached from several 
points. It communicates with London by the London and Brighton 
Railway, and by the Southeast Railway; with Hastings by the 
Eastern Branch, and by steamers with Dieppe, France, eighty 
miles distant. It has communication with Liverpool by steamers 
every hour. It is conjectured to have been a Roman station. In 
the time of George II. it was a mere fishing village, but rose into 
importance from the great partiality shown it by George IV. It 
has now about 70,000 inhabitants. The town, sheltered on the 
north and northeast by the South Downs, extends about three 
miles along the coast, fronted by a sea-wall about sixty feet in 
height, which forms a magnificent promenade, occupying declivities 
both on the east and west, with a central valley, in which are the 
Pavilion, built by George 1V., the handsome church of St. Peter, 
and a noble, open place called the Steyne. The streets, squares 
and terraces are new and elegant. On the Steyne is a bronze 
statue of George IV., by Chantrey. A remarkable structure is 
the suspension chain pier, which extends 1014 feet into the sea. 
There are 158 daily schools, almshouses, and numerous other pub- 
lic charities. It is the seat of the Sussex Literary and Scientific 
Institution, founded in 1836, and of Brighton College, for the ed- 
ucation of the sons of the nobility. The fisheries employ about * 
one hundred and fifty men, and supply large quantities of fish to 
the London markets. No traveller who finds himself in London 
in summer should fail to ran down to Brighton. 


> 


TALLEYRAND Napoteon.—Talleyrand and Napoleon 
never liked each other. The former was at Madame Crawford’s 
house in Paris, when some one came in and announced the death 
of Napoleon. It made a sort of sensation in the room, and Mad- 
ame Crawford exclaimed: ‘“ What an event!” ‘Talleyrand was 
sitting in a corner near by, and very quietly replied: “It is no 
longer an event—it is a piece of news!” 


+ 


A Cotonr or Scnoot Teacners.—Ex-Governor Slade of Vers 
mont was in Indianapolis, Ind., lately, with twenty-one New 
England girls, whom he was taking West for the purpose of giv- 
ing employment as school teachers. 

MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Scanlan, Mr. George Bangs to Miss Maria Ode- 
wald; by Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. John P. Riddel, of Charlestown, to Miss Mar- 
tha Jane Clark; by Rev. Mr. Manning, Mr. Henry J. Haligreen to Miss 
A. Hocden; by Rev. Dr. Neale, Mr. Joseph Eastman to Miss Mary M. B 
ford; by Rev. Mr. Stone, Mr. Charles H. Cole to Miss Mary A. H. Nichols; by 
Rey. Mr. Chapin, Mr. Charles F. Stone, of Gardiver, Me., to Miss Julia A. 
Giles; by Rev. Mr. Blaikie, Mr. Charles H. Merdough, of Bradford, Vt., to 
Miss tt A. Anderson.—At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Lambert, Mr. Wil- 
liam L. Kingsley, of New Haven, Conn., to Miss H. Louise Upham.—At Cam- 
bridgeport, by Rev. Mr. Mason, Mr. John Howlett, of Saugus, to Miss Frances 
A. Harris.—At Jamaica Plain, by Rev. Mr. Babcock, Mr. J. Ingersoll Hutch- 
inson to Miss Lucy Jocelyn, both of Salem.—At Newton, by Rev. Mr. Young, 
Mr. John U. Potter, Jr., to Miss Lucy Bailey —At South Braintree, by Rev. 
Mr. Storrs, Mr. R. Porter, of South Boston, to Miss Emily A. Holbrook.—At 
Lynn, by Rev. Mr. Driver, Mr. George Pool, of Stafford, N. H., to Miss Cyn- 
thia A. Clisby—At Northborough, by Rev. Dr. Allen. Mr. A. B. Powers. of 
Lansinburg, N. Y., to Miss Lucy, C. Allen.—At Taunton, by Rev. Mr Me- 
Keown, Mr. Ezekiel W. Chamberlain to Miss Louisa Davis.—At Fitchburg, by 
Rev. Mr. Bullard, Mr. Charles H. Merrill to Miss Lizzie M. Farwell. 


DEATHS. 


In this city, Mrs Mary Davis, 88; Mrs. Rebecca Washburn, 53; Mr. James 
H. Kellam, 49; Mrs. Rebecca Wright, 61; Mrs. Charlotte Boyden, 53; Mra. 
Mary Jane Blackwell, 28; Miss Margaret Whitten, 65; Miss Isabella Hamlin, 
22; Mr. Henry R. A. Chapman, 19.—At Charlestown, Miss Catherine Friel, 
74.—At Cambridgeport, Mrs. Betsey J. Parks, 59.—At West Cambridge, Miss 
Sarah Welsh, 87.—At Chelsea, Mr. William 0. Wallis, 42.—At South Mal- 
den, Mrs. Betsey Lynde, 90.—At Medford, Mrs. Mary Howe, of Boston, 73.— 
At Lexington, Mrs. Mary G. Wright, 49.—At Newton, Mr. Adonijah White, 
84.—At Lynn, Mr. Charles G. Rich, 26.—At Salem, Mrs. Mary Dalton, 72.— 
At Hamilton, Lieut. Nathan Dodge, 81.—At Gloucester, Mrs. Betsy Ingersoll, 
68.—At Newburyport, Mrs Polly Prince, 84.—At North Billerica, Mr. Jobn 
Mixer, 77.—At Marlboro’, Mrs. Martha Baker, 71—At Middleboro’, Mrs. 
Mercy Wright, 79.—At W ter, Mrs. Reb Patch, 84.—At Taunton, Mr. 
Edward Phillips, 67.—At Clinton, Mrs. Lydia Greene, 86.—At Lancaster, Mr. 
J. P. Nourse. 52.—At Fitchburg, Mrs. Lydia Kinsman, 98.—At Northampton, 
Mrs. Rhoda Kirkland, 85.—At Kast Freetown, Mrs. Hannah Parker, ¥4.—At 
New Bedford, Mrs. Mary Peckham, 79.—At Heath, Mr. David Henry, 84.—At 
Ashfield, Mr. William Bassett, 70.—At South Egremont, Mr. Amasa Austin, 
83.—At New Boston, N. H., Mr. Luther Richards, 86.—At Milford, N. H., 
Deacon Ebenezer Pearson, 89.—At Farmington, Me., Mrs. Persis Butterfield, 
90.—At Paris, Canada West, Miss Susannah 8. Battison, of Boston, 17. 
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The Poet's Corner. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
TO GERTRUDE. 


BY M POTTER, JR. 


What is beauty? Ask the poet—is it solitude? 
Is it found in earth, sky, ocean, 
Silence soft, or wild commotion, 
*Neath the moonbeam, sunbeam? I sing sweet Gertrude! 


What is beauty? Ask the painter—is its dwelling rude?— 
Forests depths and silent places, 
Manly beauty, woman’s graces, 

The city’s din, the misty valleys? I sing sweet Gertrude! 


What is beauty? Ask the spirit—what does it include?— 
a Lofty mind and gentle nature, 
Kindly heart and lovely feature, 
Talents rare and humble mien? I sing sweet Gertrude! 


Let the three define their beauties—mine is sweet Gertrude ; 
I think not as others may: 
I both night and morning say, 

All that’s beautiful to me is my sweet Gertrude! 


DEAD LEAVES. 
The day is dead, and in its grave 
The fiowers are fast asleep ; 
But in this solemn wood alone 
My nightly watch I keep. 
The night is dark, the dew descends— 
But dew and darkness are my friends. 


I stir the dead leaves under foot, 
And breathe the earthy smell ; 
It is the odor of decay, 
And yet I like it well. 
Give others day and scented flowers: 
Give me dead leaves and midnight hours!—R. H. Sropparp. 


LIFE. 


Between two breaths what crowded mysteries lie— 


The first short gasp, the last and long drawn sigh! 

Like phantoms painted on the magic slide, 

Forth from the darkness of the past we glide, 

As living shad fora t seen 

In airy pageant on the eternal screen, 

Traced by a ray from one unchanging flame, 

Then seek the dust and stillness, whence we came.—O. W. Homes. 


NIGHT. 


The glorious sun is gone, 
And the gathering darkness of night comes on. 
Like a curtain from God’s kind hand it flows, 
To shade the couch where his children repose. 
Then kneel, while the watching stars are bright, 
And give your last thoughts to the Guardian of night.—T. Warr, Jr. 


Enitor's Easy Char. 


GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 


Everybody goes to Europe now. and everybody has something to write 
about his or her E P peri ‘but everybody does not write in the 
joyous, candid, kind spirit of Madame le Vert, whose “‘ Souvenirs of Travel” 
must be ranked among our heart-books. It is the spirit of the book that pleases 
us—carping criticism might pull many a fine passage to pieces, but there is a 
sunshiny life about it, which lifts it far above the sphere of criticism. It 


may be a sin to see things coweur de rose—but never iu our eyes. ..... Winter 


is almost upon us. The glories of autumn have faded into the “sere and 
yellow leaf,” heavy frosts crisp the yellow stubble, and the trees have shaken 
down their last garlands, as if they were “‘aweary of the world.”” Yet there 
are pleasures in store for us—quiet fireside evenings with books, social eve- 
nings with friends, or brilliant evenings with opera and ballet, to ‘kill the 
enemy withal.”” We have said nothing of sleigh-rides—but they will come 
anon...... We are sorry that the intense crimson of the walls of the Boston 
Theatre has become chronic. They plunge the house in gloom. The most 
tasteful toilets are lost in the fiery darkness, and you cannot distinguish 


friend from foe across its auditorium, even with the help of the most power- 


ful lenses. The stage may gain in effect from it, but when the curtain is 
down, one wishes the house to look as gay as possible. If the wishes of the 
public were consulted, the crimson would give place to a light lilac...... The 
ladies in Portland wear such large hoops, that they upset the pea-nut stands 
in the streets. The disasters are frightful...... Some people fancy that the 
hard times will have the effect of banishing extravagance from our social 
circles forever. Simple souls! The year 1837 was a,‘ crusher,” but it inau- 
gurated an era of expensive folly such as America never witnessed before. 


Wait till money goes begging in the street, and “you shall see what you 
shall see.”...... How true it is, that “but for the beautiful, we should not 
know that we were meant for anything better than we are ’’—that is, without 
the” beautiful, we should be ‘‘no better than we should be.”......Is there 
any affinity between histrionic genius and turnips? The elder Booth passed 
half his time on his farm, and drove his market-wagon regularly to Balti- 
more; Kilmer, once the best *‘Old Man” on the boards, has devoted himself 
to farming; and W. H. Smith, of the Museum, has been raising prize heifers. 
It is a much wiser thing for an actor with a little money to turn farmer, than 


to turn manager, .....‘‘Our whole social life,” says writer in the Philadel. 
phia Bulletin, ‘‘ has become rapid of late years, a staring, gaudy reflex of one 
idea—money. money, money.”’...... Mr. Walsh, in his Paris letter, says 
sugar is falling; the beet-root factories will supply this year two hundred 
and forty million pounds. The Isle of Reunion (Bourbon) will produce one 
hundred and twenty millions —altogether the supply will exceed the demand 
in France...... Mrs. Peter Piper's baby was making a tremendous noise, and 
a friend asked Peter why it was socross. has a stormy mother,” said 


Peter, with a sigh; “you needn’t wonder if it’s a little squally—it's quite 


natural.”,...,.Praying on your knees one day in the week does not justify 
you in preying on your neighbors the rest......A livery stable-keeper named 
Spurr, would never let a horse go out without requesting the lessee not to 
drive fast. One day a young man called to get a turn-out to attend a funeral. 
** Certainly,” said Spurr, “ but,” he added, forgetting the sol purpose for 
which the young man wanted the horse, ‘don’t drive Se: jest 
look a-here, old fellow,” said the somewhat excited young man, mt you 
to understand that I shalMkeep up with the procession, if it kills the horse!” 
Spurr instantly retired toa horse-stall, and swooned among the straw......In 
a jolly company, each one was to aska question. If it was answered, the 
proposer paid a forfeit; or if he could not answer it himself, he paid a forfeit. 
Pat’s question was—‘‘ How the little ground-squirrel digs his hole, without 
showing any dirt about the entrance?” When they all gave it up, Pat said: 
“Sure, do you see, he begins at the other end of the hole.” One of the rest 
exclaimed, ‘“‘ But how does he get there?”—* Ah,” said Pat, “that’s your 
question—can you answer it yourself?”......S0me one defines an attorney 


asacat that settles differences between mice......A tailor, who in skating 
fell through the ice, declared that he would never again leave a hot goose for 
a cold duck...... The crops of the State of New York this year are estimated 
at 26,000,000 bushels corn, 14,000,000 do. wheat, 30,000,000 do. oats, 4,000,000 
tons hay, 1,000,000 hogs, 3,600,000 cattle, 40,000 tubs butter, and 25,000 do. 
cheese. No danger of starvation there...... Speaking of the terrible punish- 
ment of the mutinous sepoys in India, says the New York Picayune, being 
blown from the mouths of cannon, Jones says, with a levity quite shocking, 
that he imagines that the first exclamation from a sepoy who thus reccives 
his discharge, would naturally be, “‘ Well, I'm blowed!”......The life of 
Lieutenant Herndon was insured for $5000 at the New England Mutual Life 
Insurance Company in Boston. The policy was taken out in November last, 
and is for the benefit of his wife... ... In Rochester, Bloomers are warned to 
train. ‘No musket, no pantaloons” is the order of the day...... A Captain 
Doineau has been tried in Algeria, with some Arab accomplices, for the mur- 
der of the Aga Ben Abdallah, chief of a tribe, anda man of great weight. 
The proceedings were very protracted—much to the disquietude of the Arab 
mind. During a rather lengthy speech, Bel Kier, one of the accused, started 
up with a cry of—‘‘ Mercy, gentlemen! Take my head, but spare me these 
sittings!’ Doineau and his companions were condemned to death...... The 
Philadelphia Ledger states that there have been coined and issued from the 
mint in that city, within the last three ths, eight milli of new cents, 
weighing in the aggregate forty-three tons. What becomes of them? They 
are not very plentifully circulated in this city......0n one occasion during 
the Revolution, * Old Put” had received a lot of new recruits, and as he had 
some fighting which he wished to do before long, and wanted none but willing 
men, he drew up his levies in rank before him. ‘ Now, boys,” said he, “I 
don’t wish to retain any of you who wish to leave; therefore, if any one of 
you is dissatisfied, and wishes to return home, he may signify the same by 
stepping six paces in front of the line. But,” added the old war dog, “I'll 
shoot the first man that steps out!’’...... When a certain bankrupt crossed 
the English Channel to avoid his creditors, George Selwyn remarked, it was a 
pass over which would not be relished by the Jews......The greatest ‘ bet- 
ting man” in England is said to be a person named Davis, who, a few years 
since, was & journeyman carpenter. He is partially deformed and lame, has 
a sharp, well-defined profile, and a keen, bright eye. His losses and winnings 
within a few years have been very great. On one occasion his losses footed 
£70,000, which he promptly paid...... In India, a widow used to burn her- 
self on her husband’s pile—here, a widow spends her husband’s pile, when 
the “‘dear departed” dies possessed of one...... Professor Elliot, of Trinity 
College, Hartford, has declined the p: hip offered by Columbia College, 
New York. He will remain at his present post...... The tax levied on New 
York city for 1857, is over $8,000,000. That ought to give the New Yorkers 
clean streets and perfect security of life and property, .,...Lately at Kesber, 
a spirited horse, whilst being shown to the emperor of Austria, madly seized 
the groom by the arm with his teeth, and would have torn him to pieces had 
not his majesty jumped on the back of the furious animal, and, seizing him 
by the throat, almost choked him. His majesty has both pluck and presence 
of mind......The total coinage of the United States mint at Philadelphia and 
its branches during the first six months of the present year, was $26,794,722, 
which is a slight falling off as compared with the previous year...... Mr. 
Philip Clark, formerly of Iowa city, returned to that place lately, from Cali- 
fornia, after an absence of eight years. He left a wife, children and a valuable 
farm when he went to California. He finds on his return that his wife was 
long since married, having first secured a divorce. The farm has been sold. 
All the rascality in the world is not confined to the men...... Here are some 
good ideas from the pen of an anonymous moralist :—Earn your own bread, 
and see how sweet it will be! Work, and see how well you will be! Work, 
and see how cheerful you will be! Work, and see how independent you will 
be! Work, and see how happy your family will be! Work, and see how re- 


ligious you will be!—for, before you know where you are, instead of repining 


at Providence, you will find yourself offering up thanks for all the numerous 
blessings you enjoy!...... At Mi polis, Mi ta, two child were burnt 


An infant of six months saved itself by creeping out of the barn before it 
took fire. The father of the children is Mr. John Reidbead, a farmer. This 
ought to be a warning to parents, to keep matches out of the reach of chil- 
dren. ..... “This is George the Fourth,” said an exhibitor of wax-work, 
pointing toaslim figure. “I thought he was a very stout man.”—* Very 


likely; but if you'd been here without victuals half so long as he has, you'd 


been twice as thin.” You can never catch a thorough-bred showman at 
eM. 20 00 The report is contradicted that Mr. Buch has exp d to 
Lord Napier, any sympathy with England, in her diffi with British In- 
dia, however he may think or feel upon the subject...... The North Adams 
Transcript says the Green Mountain range to the north of that place, in 
Stamford, Readsboro’, and other towns, is infested with bears, to the great 
peril and loss of sheep that are pastured out. If Bruin makes trouble, 
there'll be trouble brewin’ for him. .....Mussulman writers speak of an igno- 


rant Arab, who, being asked how he knew anything about the existence of a 


God, replied :— Just as I know, by the tracks in the sand, whether a man 
or a beast has passed there, so. when I survey the heavens, with its bright 
stars, and the earth, with its productions, do I feel the existence and power 
of God.”...... Some writer says, ‘‘ Let not order be the only law, or you will 
have the sunfish instead of the human face.”’ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Evia Lincoun: or, Western Prairie Life. An Autobiography. By Mas. E. A. 

W.H. Boston: James French & Co. 1857. 12mo. pp. 859. 

This story is far above the average of modern novels. The authoress is an 
excellent writer, and in the volume before us has done what we have con- 
stantly urged on our American writers—taking American scenery and Ameri- 
can social life as material. It is a story of the heart,and of the trials of every- 
day life, deeply interesting for its truthfulness, and artistic, because natural 
and unaffected. The initiale of the writer indicate a lady who has been con- 
nected with the Boston press, and whose ributi to our periodical lite- 
rature have won her a wide reputation. 


By Auexanper Syrra. Boston: Ticknor, Fields & Co. 12mo, 
Pp. ob. 


These poems fully sustain the seputation won by the “ Life Drama.” They 
remind us of Keats—they have his copious imagery, his richness of fancy 
and more than his force of diction. His poems abound in passages and 
phrases which instantly daguerreotype themselves upon the memory, and 
must become forever ‘‘ household words.”’ 


Wavertey Eprriox. Tur Brive or LAMMERMOOR. Bos- 

ton: Ticknor, Fields & Co. 2 vols., 12mo. 1857. 

The “ Bride of Lammermoor” is, perhaps, the most dramatic of all Scott's 
fictions. The story moves on to its climax, like a river rushing to the fall; 
and the interest of the reader is held enchained until the fatal catastrophe, 
Transferred to the lyric stage, as ‘Lucia di Lammermoor,” the opera suc- 
ceeds as much by the power of the story as the beauty of the music. It is 
refreshing to re-peruse this novel in the exquisite dress in which our enter- 
prising publish have clothed it. 

Barnaby Rupes. By Cuaries DIcKens. 
vols., 12mo. 

Dickens's inimitable novel of “‘ Barnaby Rudge” lies before us in all the 
beauty of type, paper and illustrations which distinguishes Peterson's publi- 
cations. ‘“‘ Barnaby Rudge” is a story that will bear perusal at least once a 
year, and should be on everybody’s bookshelf. For sale by A. Williams & Co, 


New Music.—We have received from Russell & Richardson, 291 Washing- 
ton Street. the ** Marietta Polka Mazurka,” ** Invitation a la Chasse,” “ Kath- 
jeen Mayourneen Serenade,” “‘ lowa Quickstep,” and ‘ Departed Days,” song 
and chofus, by Wurzel. 


Cuaniits Reape’s Srormes.—Mesers. Ticknor, Fields & Co. have just issued 
in a very neat form, two new stories by Charles Reade, “ Propria Que Mari- 
py — Cag Pig) “Box Tunnel;” and also Part III. of his very clever novel, 


Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson. 2 


Choice Miscellany. 


AN INCIDENT IN THE SEARCH FOR FRANKLIN, 


I now turn to a pleasing anecdote, illustrating, as it does, the 
never-failing mercy of the Almighty. During the night previous 
to the arrival of Lieutenant Pim in the Bay of Mercy, the first 
death occurred on board the Investigator since leaving England 
in January, 1850. The effect was such as might have been an- 
ticipated on the minds of men already depressed by hunger and 
despair, causes which were visibly affecting both mind and body. 
Captain M’Clure, therefore, with a view of re-assuring the men 
and sustaining their drooping spirits, called “all hands” on the 
quarter-deck, and in a brief speech, in which he adverted to the 
death of their shipmate, implored them to be true to themselves 
and to the service to which they belonged; not to despair, but 
look forward to the future with a determination to overcome the 
difficulties of their present situation, and bear the vicissitudes 
which must befall them with all the fortitude of British seamen. 
In conclusion, he reminded them that they were as much under 
the providence of a merciful God there as elsewhere; thus incul- 
cating the same principles as did Sir Humphrey Gilbert, who, in 
the words of the inspired Longfellow, is made to say to his fright- 
ened maripes :— 

“Do not fear! Heaven is as near 
By water as by land.” 


Captain M’Clure wound up his harangue by pointing to a cloud 
edged with a bright light, and assuring his attentive listeners that 
not that only, but every cloud had its silver lining ; “ and,’”’ added 
he, “‘it is my firm conviction that the cloud of adversity under 
which we now are will not prove an exception to the rule!”’ ‘That 
very day the exploring party from the Resolute reached them. 
The following morning the captain again sent for the crew, and 
pointing out the manifest working of an all-seeing God, as dis- 
played in their behalf, he concluded by saying, “I was therefore 
right, my men, when I stated that every cloud has its silver lining 
—the arrival of the little band from the Resolute is ours. And 
let me implore you, my lads, to remember, on your return to your 
families and homes, that there are churches in England as well as 
public-houses.”—TZ'he Voyage of 1. M. Discovery Ship Resolute in 
search of Sir John Franklin. 


LOUIS JACQUES THENARD, 


There recently died at Paris a famous French chemist, whose 
reputation was at its zenith whilst the present race was still in 
swaddling clothes. Louis Jacques Thenard, having lived on to 
the ripe age of fourscore years, lately calmly ended his days, sur- 
rounded by 


** All that should accompany old age 
As honor, love, obedience, troops of friends.” 


He was the son of a poor provincial peasant laborer—a condition 
of existence which, in the last century, very fairly represented im- 
personated poverty; he died a peer of France, and grand officer 
of the Legion of Honor. His father early recognized the genius 
of his son. Cheap as education is in France, it was only by the 
greatest parsimony he was enabled to defray the small cost of his 
instruction as an apothecary. And in this capacity the future 
chancellor of the University of Paris practised for some years at 
an obscure village in Champagne. Here his talents attracted the 
notice of Vauquelin, the then famous chemist, by whose counsel 


he quitted the profession, went to Paris, and obtained an appoints 
ment as assistant-chemist at the Ecole Polytechnique. In 1802, 
he read before the Academy his first paper *‘ On the Combinations 
of Antimony with Sulphur and Oxygen.” _In 1813, he published 
his treatise on ‘“‘ Chemistry,” in five volumes, a work which has 
since gone through six editions. He became a member of the 
Academy, and professor of chemistry at the Ecole Polytechnique, 
was made chancellor of the Meester y a peer of France, and re- 
ceived high rank in the Legion of Honor. His obsequies were 
celebrated with great pomp a®@St. Sulpice ; the wisest and greatest 


men of the country reverently attending the funeral.—London 
Lancet. 


EXTRAORDINARY FREAKS OF A LUNATIC. 

A young maf in Mercer county, Pennsylvania, named Davis, 
has for some time manifested symptoms of insanity. The Pitts- 
burg Dispatch says :—‘ He imagines himself to be a second Dan 
Rice, engaged in getting up a circus. Not long since he caught 
a snake, which he took to Bell’s school-house, in the neighbor- 


hood, where, he says, he had a grand performance; after getting 
through which, he swept the house, and broke all the windows 
with the broomstick. e then proceeded to the residence of Mr. 
William Curry, a mile or two from town, in the absence of the 
family, and destroyed nearly everything in the house. He says 
he went there ‘to have some fun ;’ broke a gun, with the barrel of 
which he smashed the crockery, dishes, glass ware and windows ; 
took to pieces a clock and two watches, grinding up the works in 


a cider-press. It then struck him that the ground where the house 


stood would be an admirable location for a circus, whereupon ho 
built a fire on the floor, and it was soon in flames, from which he 
narrowly escaped by jumping from a window, cutting his arms 
and hands in getting out, and leaving a broadcloth coat, which 
the heat induced him to throw off, a prey to the flames. Consid- 
ering the bees appropriate performers in his new circus, he upset 
several hives, and undertook to put sleigh-bells on the insects, in 
which ‘ performance’ he was very badly stung. When the neigh- 
bors came running to the fire, they found him under a shade-tree, 


congratulating himself that this was the ‘ best performance he had 


had yet—it brought the largest audience.’ ‘The house was entirely 

destroyed, and the poor lunatic secured and sent to Mercer jail.” 
PURE AIR. 

Whatever renders the blood impure tends to originate consump- 

tion. Whatever makes the air impure, makes the blood impurer. 

It is the air we breathe which purifies the blood. And as, if the 


water we use to wash our clothing is dirty, it is impossible to 


wash the clothing clean, so if the air we breathe is impure, it is 
impossible for it to abstract the impurities from the blood. What, 
then, are some of the more prominent things which render the air 
impure? It is the nature of still water to become impure. It is 
the nature of still air to become impure. Running water purifies 
itself. Air in motion, drafts of air, are self-purifiers. ‘Thus it is 
that the air of a close room becomes impure inevitably. ‘Thus it 
is that close rooms bring consumption to countless thousands. 
Hence all rooms should be so constructed as to have a constant 
draft of air passing through them. A man of ordinary size ren- 
ders a hogshead of air unfit for breathing, and consumes its blood- 
purifying qualities every hour. Hence, sleeping in close rooms, 
even though alone, or sitting for a very short time in a crowded 
vehicle, or among a large assembly, is perfectly corrupting to the 
blood. Close bed-rooms make the graves of multitudes.—Hall’s 


Book of Consumption. 
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Kasity Donz.—There is not a village or town in the country so small, but 
that a club of twelve subscribers might be easily obtained for “‘ Ballou’s 
Pictorial,” and the work be thus procured for each at TWO DOLLARS a year, 
besides a gratis copy to the person who sends the names and money. Any 
person desiring to form a club, can have sample copies sent free of charge, by 
sending us a line to that effect. 


Bditorial Melange. 


The number of fires which have occurred in the United States 
since the first of January last is 556, involving a loss of about 
$11,563,000. The number of fires in September was 28, and the 
loss, $995,000. ——— In Baltimore, a bull-terrier dog, belonging to 
a colored man, seized his master’s horse by the throat, and held 
his grasp so firmly, that he had to be killed by being struck on 
the head with an axe, all efforts to release him otherwise proving 
unavailing. The jugular vein of the horse was completely sev- 
ered, and he died immediately. —— Gustavus Planche, the French 
playwright, was, at the latest date from Paris, lying at the point 
of death. Mdlle. Rachel was also rapidiy sinking; her physicians 
declare that she cannot survive two months. —— A fearful battle 
occurred lately at Honey Gall, Georgia, between a party of “ Reg- 
ulators” and one or two members of a gang of thieves who had 
been warned to leave. Four men’ and one woman were killed, 
and several others severely wounded. Large quantities of 
winter apples are now brought to the Buffalo market, and sell at 
$150 to $2 per barrel, for good fruit. Pears, that last year 
brought $4 to $5 per bushel, now sell for $1 50 to $2. Some 
people in Glynn county, Georgia, undertook to drive away a man 
named Hornsby, who had been accused of stealing ; but upon ap- 
proaching the house, armed, Hornsby and his friends fired and 
killed one of the assailants and wounded two others. The fire 
was returned, and Hornsby and his wife both killed, and a child 
badly wounded. —— Mr. D. H. Barrows recently left San Fran- 
cisco, with a barrel of Los Angelos wine for President Buchanan, 
together with samples of oranges, citrons, almonds, lemons, grapes, 


etc. There is something besides gold in California. — Some 


Indians from Delhi have taken up their residence in the Hotel des 
Italiens at Paris. They quitted Delhi at a moment when the 
. mutineers and the English troops were engaged in a serious battle 
under the walls of the city. They belong to a rich and powerful 
family, and whenever they appear in the streets they attract con- 
siderable attention. ——'Two men at work lately on the lake 
shore near Oswego, dug up a keg containing sixteen hundred 
ancient French coins, said to be seven france pieces, worth one 
dollar and nine cents each. They left immediately for the Phila- 
delphia mint. The king of Prussia recently had a narrow es- 
cape, whilst taking his nocturnal walk in the gardens of Sans 
Souci. The weather was stormy and tempestuous, and, unex- 
pectedly, an oak tree was blown to the ground by the force of the 


storm, three paces ahead of the king. —— Peter Descompt, a citi- 
zen of Urban, Illinois, died lately from the bite of a prairie rattle- 


snake. Descompt had caught one of these reptiles, and handling 
it with perfect impunity, because he thought he possessed an anti- 
dote for the poison, was bitten. The antidote proved of no value, 
and though physicians were called in, aid came too late, for he 
died the third day after receiving the bite.—— Rev. H. W. 


Beecher has declared himself, says the Christian Register, in favor 


of omitting the Sabbath afternoon service, He thinks the afternoon 


should be given to domestic converse, Bible reading and religious 
instruction, and considers Sunday School or church going four 
times a day to be breaking the Sabbath. Bad habits are the 
thistles of the heart ; and every indulgence is a sced that develops 
a noxious weed. Alexander Humboldt celebrated his 88th 
birthday on the 14th of September. A number of deputations 


called upon him to offer him their congratulations. —— France, 


says the Moniteur Vinicole, contains 1,977,000 hectares of vine- 
yards. Allowing for the present vintage an average of forty bar- 
rels of wine per hectare, we have a total of 79,080,000 barrels, or 
about two barrels to each inhabitant. . At forty franes per barrel, 
this wine world be worth 3,163,200,000 francs. Salt produced 
by evaporation is said to be far superior to that manufactured by 
boiling, which is imperfectly crystallized. —— The marine losses 


for the month of September show an aggregate of 39 vessels—of 


which one was a steamship, one a propeller, three were ships, five 
were barques, six were brigs, and twenty-three were schooners. 
The total value was $3,172,100. 


A Sutrnvur Banxx.—About three miles from Clear Lake, in 
Napa county, California, and near the borax lakes, is a sulphur 


bank, from twenty to thirty acres in extent, and supposed to be 


thirty feet thick, sufficiently pure, it is said, for the use of the mint 
in San Francisco. The sulphur appears to be constantly forming 
from a dam, steam constantly rising over the whole surface. 


An Examp_e For THE Times.—A number of young ladies 
among our richest families, says the Salem Register, having con- 


sidered the state of the money market, and determined not to pay 


ten or twenty dollars for a winter bonnet, have set about making 
bonnets for themselves. : 


PROTESTANTISM IN Russ1a.—There are at present more than 
three millions and a half of Protestants in Russia, in a population 
of sixty-five millions. The stronghold of Protestantism is in the 
province of Finland, with a population of 1,636,000, 


Who esate Parntinc.—Zinc-painting is performed in Lon- 
don by a hose. A reservoir is set on some convenient place, and 
the workman uses a hollow brush, fed by a half-inch hose. His 
supply of course is never interrupted. 


Wlapsive Gatherings. 


The story that Lord Dalhousie had resigned his pension for the 
benefit of the sufferers by the Indian mutiny is a rose. Lord 
Dalhousie’s contribution to the mutiny fund is £500. 


The Boston Traveller thinks the war in India will be so injuri- 
ous to mercantile interests that not one half the usual amount of 
tonnage will be loaded next year, as the unsettled condition of the 
country will prevent the cultivation of produce for export. 

Among the ladies of the Emperor of Morocco’s ser’.glio are two 
French women, who were taken prisoners by Abd-el-Kader, and 

resented by him to the emperor. The French government of- 
ered to ransom them some years ago, but they preferred to remain 
in the seraglio. 


The sale of the sermons of the Rev. Mr. Spurgeon, of London, 
is one of the most remarkable on record. The publishers in this 
country, Sheldon, Blakeman & Co., have sold of the first series 
36,000 copies, of the second 32,000, and have now issued 100,000 
copies. 

The number of Chinamen in the district of Ballarat East, Aus- 
tralia, according to the last census, is 10,000, of whom six are 
matried to women of European descent. It may not be uninter- 
esting to know that the majority of the ladies claim Scotland as 
their birthplace. 


On a Sunday lately, three boys were playing on board a barque 
lying at one of the wharves in Portland, when one of them, a son 
of Mr. John York, ten years of age, was missed, and upon search 
being made, he was found in the hold, dead, having a bruise upon 
the head. He had fallen down the forward hatch. 

The Mexican papers estimate the number of through travellers 
each day over the Vera Cruz road at thirty, twenty by diligence 
and ten by private conveyance or on horseback. The distance is 
eighty leagues; the fare by diligence $35, to which are to be 
added personal expenses for three days and a half, the usual time. 


In the performance of the “Prophéte” at the theatre of the 
Hague, a weight of more than 200 Ibs. fell on the head of a scene- 
shifter as he was placing the scene in the fourth act representing 
the interior of the cathedral at Munster, and killed him instantly. 
Notwithstanding this dreadful accident, the performance, after a 
few minutes’ delay, was proceeded with. 

Delhi had not fallen up to the 29th of July. The besieging 
army was attacked by the mutineers on the 14th, 18th and 23d of 


July, and suffered a loss of over 500 men in the several encoun- 
ters, but the assailants were repulsed on each occasion with great 
slaughter. Among the seventy wounded was Adjutant General 
Chamberlain. 

Col. J. B. Ives, of Terre Aux Boeufs, La., has made sixty-five 
barrels of molasses from the Chinese cane, and expects to make 
this season from two to three hundred barrels of it. It has a rich 
flavor, slightly acid, and very much resembling sugar-house molas- 
ses. The most important part of Col. Ives’s statement is, that he 
has made sugar out of it of good grain and color. 

The St. Petersburgh papers publish accounts from China via. 
Kjachta, which state that in the capital. and southern provinces 
there is scarcely any commerce, and that misery is frightfully on 
the increase ; also, that the government, though requiring the pay- 
ment of the taxes in silver, had issued iron money to pay its 
employés, and its purchases of corn. 


A writer in the Historical Magazine thinks that Congress 


should pass an act fixing a uniform mode for emblazoning the 
American flag. He counted nine different modes of arranging 
the stars on the last Fourth of July, and says the same question 
might be asked now that was asked twenty years ago—‘‘ What is 
the American flag ?”’ 

The Chicago folks are building an oven sufficiently large to 
bake 500 barrels of flour per day. The inference is, at one baking ; 
but suppose a “batch” of dough is put in each hour, allowing 


twenty minutes for baking, and forty more for keeping up the 


heat, it would only require an oven large enough to receive 
twenty-one barrels. Quite a difference. 

Rhyl, North Wales, can boast of the finest and most salubrious 
atmosphere in Great Britain. As a winter residence, none will 
be found equal to it. Rhyl is not visited with frost, snow or fogs, 
which is so very prejudicial. ‘The whole of last winter, when in 
England the snow was twelve inches deep, Rhyl was free, whilst 
its inhabitants and visitors could walk in the delightful sunshine. 


The statues of Peace and War, in the eastern portico of the old 


capitol building at Washington, were designed by Persico and 
cost the government $10,000 each. The group of Columbus, ete., 
on the blocking of the steps, was designed by the same artist, and 
cost $20,000, besides the cost of transportation from Italy, which 
was $4000, making in all $24,000. f 

Some ten years since an old Dutchman purchased in the vicinity 
of Brooklyn a snug little farm for $9000. Recently a lot of land 
speculators called upon him to buy him out. On asking his price, 


he said he would take $60,000. “And how much remain on bond 


and mortgage” “ Nine thousand dollars.” “And why not more ?” 
interrogated the would-be purchaser. ‘Because the darned place 
aint worth any more !”’ 

It will serve to show the strength of arm of some of the High- 
landers when we state that, at the late Braemar gathering, a stone 
weighing 28 1-2 lbs., was thrown by Gregor Macgregor, of Glen- 
fishie, 25 feet 5 inches ; and that William M’Hardy, of Strathdon, 
threw a hammer of 16 lbs., 72 feet 6 inches; these throws gaining 


the first prizes. This same M’Hardy threw the large stone 27 
feet 6 inches. 
Captain William Webster, of Washington Territory, who has 


lived for the last twenty years on the Pacific, has secured a patent 
for a clipper and steam = combined. ‘The vessel is to be 
built of iron, with iron shrouds and new styles of rig, to be of the 
model of the finest clipper. He is now making arrangements to 
build a vessel of this character at Baltimore, and expects to get 
her off the stocks within the next two months. 


The Cantharis, or Spanish fly, is a native of California. Large 


numbers of this insect were observed some time since on the 
“Island,” beyond the Guadaloupe, Santa Clara county. They 
can sometimes be seen there, it is said, in clusters and swarms 
large enough to fill a pint measure. They are as easily caught as 
any other beetle, and, as the powder*of cantharides is sold in our 
drug stores at a very high figure, there seems no reason why these 
little bugs should not be a marketable commodity. 

The following is a singular fact :—Mr. Hess left his village 
home in romantic Switzerland, forty years ago, his father making 
him a present of a watch when he left. He immediately settled 
near Lewisburg, N. Y., where he has since resided, but parted 
with the watch shortly after arriving, and heard and perhaps 
thought no more of it. A few months ago, a stranger in town, out 


of money, offered his watch to Mr. Hess at a small price. He 
a it, and it 
y his father. 


proved to,be the one given him when a youth 


Foreign tems. 


_The small yacht “Charter Oak,” which recently arrived at 
Liverpool from New York, has been disposed of by lottery. There 
were 200 numbers at £1 each. 


It is stated that an immense telegraph line is to be immediately 
constructed from Marseilles to Constantinople, by way of Corsica, 
and the various islands of the Mediterranean. 

A _Mahommedan conspiracy has been discovered in the Bom- 
bay Presidency. Much excitement existed at Benares, towards 
which city the mutineers were advancing. 

Fears are entertained of outbreaks at other stations in the Bom- 
bay Presidency, and European reinforcements were thrown into 
the suspected localities to overawe the disaffected. 


_ The late meeting of the Wesleyan Conference in England was 
signalized by the attendance of representative Methodist men from 
Ireland, Canada, the United States, Nova Scotia, France, and 
Australia. 

The Atlantic Telegraph Company have decided to take the 
cable out of the Niagara and Agamemnon forthwith, and the 
British government have given them permission to store it in 
Plymouth Naval Dockyard until next year. 


The son of an English merchant named Whyte, whose fortune 
is estimated at £2,000,000, has recently at his own expense, raised 
and equipped a corps of thirty Europeans, with which he set off 
to join the British forces in the East Indies as a volunteer. 


Sands of Gold. 


_s+++ False critics rail at false wits, as quacks and impos‘ors are 
still cautioning us to beware of counterfeits, and decry other cheats 
only to make more way for their own.—Pope. 


+. If a man be gracious to strangers, it shows he is a citizen 
of the world, and that his heart is no island cut off from other 
lands, but a continent that joins them.—Zord Bacon. 

.-.. The almost Christian is a most unhappy man, having 
religion enough to make the world hate him, and not enough to 
make God love him.— Countess of Warwick. 

-++. Nature has left every man a capacity for being agreeable, 
though not of shining in company; but there are hundreds of 
men sufficiently qualified for both, who by a very few faults that 
they might correct in half an hour, are not tolerable. —Swift. 

.... Speaking much is a sign of vanity; for he that is lavish 
in words is a niggard in deed. He that cannot refrain from much 
speaking is like a city without walls ; and less pains in the world a 
man cannot take, than to his tongue ; therefore, if thou observe this 
rule in all assemblies, thou shalt seldom err.—Sir Walter Raleigh. 


..+. Find fault, when you must find fault, in private, if possi- 
ble ; and some time after the offence, rather than at the time. The 
blamed are less inclined to resist, when they are blamed without 
witnesses ; both parties are calmer, and the accused party is struck 
with the forbearance of the accuser, who has seen the fault, and 
watched for a private and proper time to mention it.—Sidney Smith. 


Hoker’s Wudget. 


The “debt of nature” should never be paid if it can’t be col- 
lected without an “ execution.” 

What three authors would you name in commenting on an exten- 
sive conflagration? Dickens, Howitt, Burns. 

“You see how bald I am, and I don’t weara wig.” ‘‘ True, 
sir,” replied the servant; “an empty barn requires no thatch !”” 

There is a man in Fife who has so Aigh an opinion of himself that 
he imagines he is a church steeple. Being told so by the belles 
confirms him in the opinion. 


Warning to Wine-Bibbers—Before you buy “Port from the 
Wood,” endeavor if possible to ascertain that the wood whence 
the wine is derived is not log-wood. 

“I believe,”’ said a very tall representative, “‘that I am one of 
the tallest members of the house.”” ‘“‘ Yes,” added a fellow-repre- 
sentative, “‘and the s/immest, too.” 

A voter, deficient in personal beauty, said to Sheridan, “I mean 
to withdraw my countenance from you.” “ Many thanks for the 
favor, sir,” replied the candidate, “for it is the ugliest mug I ever 

” 
saw. 


John Phoenix went to the theatre when Mrs. Smith was adver- 
tised to appear in two pieces. Afier the performances he de- 
manded the return of his money, for Mrs. Smith had appeared 
whole in both performances. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


THE FAVORITE WEEKLY MISCELLANEOUS JOURNAL, 


DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


This long established and well known weekly paper, after eleven years of un- 
equalled prosperity and popularity, has b a “*h hold word ” from 
Maine to California, gladdening the fireside of rich and poor, in town and 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States. It should be a weekly 

tor to every American home, because 

(> It is just such a paper as any father, brother, or friend would intro- 
duce to the family circle. 

(> It ie printed on the finest satin-surfaced paper, with new type, and in 


& neat and beautiful style. 
(> It is of the mammoth size, yet contains no advertisements in its eight 


super royal pages. 

(> It is devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the sea, discoveries, mis- 
cellany, wit and humor. 

I> it is carefully edited by M. M. Ballou, who has sixt 
experience in Boston. 

(O> It contains in its large, well filled and deeply interesting pagés not one 
vulgar word or line. 

{> It numbers among its regular contributors the best male and female 
writers in the country. 

(G> Its tales, while they absorb the reader, cultivate a taste for all that is 
good and beautiful in humanity. 

(> It is acknowledged that the good influence of such a paper in the home 


circle is almost incalculable. 

(> Its suggestive pages provoke in the young an inquiring spirit, and add 
to their store of knowledge. 

(> Its columns are free from politics and all jarring topics, its object being 
to make home happy. 

&>> It is for these reasons that it has for years been so popular a favorite 
throughout the country. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


Aitarial 


years 


Any person sending us ‘welve subscribers at the last rate, shall receive the 
thirteenth copy gratis. 

One copy of Taz or ovr Unron, and one copy of Picro- 
RIAL, to one address, for $4 a year. 

An: tmaster can receive a copy of the paper to his own address at the 
club rate. copies sent when = 

blished every urday ALLO 

— No. 22 Winter Street, Boston. 
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